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VILLAGE CRAFT. 


By Mary HartIeEr. 


“ NNE, I can’t bide in that house by myself any longer. If 

A you and John will have me back again in the old place I 
don’t care how soon I come.” So saying, Farmer Pearse dropped 
into’a straight-backed oak chair by the side of the hearth, and began 
to fill his pipe with the air of a man whose affairs are settled to his 
entire satisfaction. 

His daughter paused a minute in her work of polishirg the brass 
tankards and bowls that adorned a huge oak chest standing against 
the wall opposite the fire. ‘Well, father, I think that’s the most 
sensible thing I’ve heard you say for some time. There’s your chair 
always placed ready for you in the chimney-corner, and when you 
are not here nobody else sits in it.” 

“Seems to me, my dear, I generally am in this chair. I’ve 
spent too many years in this old house for it not to seem more like 
home than any other place in the world. When I gave up the farm 
to you and John I thought I should be glad of a bit of quiet in 
my old age, but, bless my soul, I get properly tired-out and maze- 
headed with having nothing to do. If I am here I can get about 
and keep an eye on the men ; but down at my little house, with no 
cattle and no crops to look after, ’tis about as cheerful as if I were 
tucked away snug in the old churchyard.” 

*‘T hope the children won’t be a worry to you, father,” said Anne 
Bonifant, as Tommy began to poke the burning logs with his grand- 
father’s silver-topped walking-stick, while the youngest curly-haired 
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girl of four climbed into his lap and demanded, “’Tory, Granfer, 
one about big lions that roar,” for children begin at an early age to 
appreciate the sensational and blood-curdling style of fiction. 

“T’ll soon settle the little wretches if they get too much for me,” 
said Farmer Pearse as he seized his stick and flourished it threaten- 
ingly at his grandson, who did not, however, seem greatly alarmed. 
“ Drat the little twoad! Get along with ’ee,” as Tommy began to 
give battle for his rights. “I shan’t mind a bit of noise now and 
then. At any rate it will be a change. [I'll tell ’ee what ’tis, my 
dear, I do miss your poor mother’s tongue most /urrabul. My! 
how ’er did chitter, to be sure ; the dear soul never stopped from 
morning to night, and though I didn’t take much notice of it while it 
was going on, yet it seemed kind of cheerless when it stopped.” 

“Did Betty Mock manage pretty comfortably for you?” asked 
Anne, working round in true feminine fashion to get at her father’s 
reason for suddenly breaking up his establishment. 

“T can’t stand that old Mother Mock any longer,” said the farmer, 
giving the logs a vigorous kick to relieve his mind ; and the sparks 
danced up the chimney, while the renewed blaze flickered on the 
shining brass opposite. 

“She’s a drabitted old faggot, and never opens her mouth except 
to grizzle and growl about her rheumatics, and to say what a shame 
it is she should have to work so hard at her time of life. Then, when 
I suggest she had better have a maid to help her, she turns round 
and says she knows she’s getting old, but it’s very hard to have it 
thrown in her face that she can’t cook properly, or do the work as 
quickly as she could once, and she supposes I want to turn her off 
in her old age, and have some flighty young gadabout in her place. 
Old Betty Mock may bide there as long as she likes, but she won’t 
see me back again in a hurry.” 

Farmer Pearse, having given vent to his feelings and filled his 
pipe at the same time, picked outa stick red-hot at one end to light it 
with. This was accomplished safely, though his beard did appear in 
deadly peril from stray sparks, and he puffed away, a look of deep 
content gradually spreading over his features as he felt he had at last 
broken away from the tyranny of his ill-tempered housekeeper. The 
good farmer was a fine type of the old-fashioned yeoman. He was 
hale and hearty in spite of his seventy years, and his upright figure, 
and keen undimmed eye, told the story of a life led in the fields 
under the constant influence of sunshine and fresh breezes. He 
was something of an oracle in the village by virtue of seeing a daily 
paper sent to him by a London cousin when it was not more than 
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four days old. Also, he had once heard some lectures on phrenology 
and mesmerism. This incited him to study books on these subjects, 
which resulted in his expounding to admiring mothers in what parti- 
cular line of genius their sons might be expected to distinguish 
themselves, and in curing some old women of fits. The mothers 
believed in him implicitly, especially as he gave the children lol- 
lipops when he had felt the lumps under their curls. The old 
women enjoyed their cures with outward gratitude, but with inward 
perturbation as they were fully convinced that he was in direct league 
with the Evil One. Farmer Pearse had three distinct manners of 
speech. When talking with strangers he had command of very good 
English, flavoured perhaps with the fine Devonshire accent—the 
broad lengthened vowels, the French ew, and the unstinted sound of 
the 7’s—but pretty free from the provincial idioms. In conversation 
with his daughter he was still fairly grammatical, although a few expres- 
sive words and idioms would be scattered here and there. But 
to hear the farmer at his best you must listen to him giving orders 
to his men, or having a chat with a friend on the state of the crops. 
Then if you are a native of the dear old West Country yourself you 
will have a rich treat, but, if you have the misfortune to have been 
born in any other part of England, you will think you are listening 
to a foreign language. 

“’Ow did ’ee zim tii like strange passen s’marnin, Varmer 
Payrse ?” said an old woman to him, as he passed through the 
churchyard one Sunday. ‘Gude lawk! Mall, why ’ee drawn’th like 
a drimbledrane in a cow-flop !” returned the farmer. At the same 
time the Squire was passing with a friend, who remarked, “‘ What 
on earth did that man say ?” 

“Well,” answered the Squire, “our friend, the Reverend 
Willoughby Sinclair, prides himself on the rare beauty of his voice 
when he is intoning, but Farmer Pearse thinks he drones like a 
bumble-bee in a foxglove.” 

But we must return to the Farmer’s present difficulties. 

“What shall you do about your house, father?” asked Anne, 
when he had finished his pipe, and was knocking out the ashes on 
the stone hearth. 

“Oh ! let it, I suppose, just as it is.” 

“ But where are you going to find a tenant? You know, father, 
you were saying yourself the other day that it was five years since 
anybody fresh came to live here, and that was only old Tom 
Conibeare, who came back to spend his last days because he couldn’t 


bear the idea of dying anywhere but in Berracot. Besides, his 
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brother being a carpenter, he thought it would come much less 
expensive to be buried here.” 

“Well, my dear woman, how could folks settle here if there were 
no houses for them to live in? I’m not quite in my dotage yet, and 
if I say I mean to let my house, let it I will, and before many 
days are over, too. If you’ve anything sensible to say I am ready to 
listen to it, but don’t talk foolishness, my dear.” 

When Farmer Pearse was in this mood his friends had learned 
that it was well to leave him to himself, so Anne Bonifant wisely took 
her knitting, and went to stand at the door and watch for her 
husband’s return from the market town. Times were changing in 
Berracot, and a wife could now look out for her husband when 
he came back from the weekly market without dreading the state 
in which he would appear. A little extra hilarity on the part of 
the cheerfully disposed, or a slight deepening of moroseness in 
those who took a gloomy view of life might, perhaps, be looked 
for, but public opinion had changed in regard to downright intoxi- 
cation. Farmer Pearse had always been a temperate man, but in 
his youth he had often purposely rolled from side to side on his 
horse as he entered the village, for a man was looked upon as a 
poor sort of effeminate creature if he had the bad taste to return 
sober from market. 


As the coach passed through Berracot the following evening 
Farmer Pearse was standing at the door of the New Inn with a 
few companions, whose custom it was to meet and take stock of 
the passengers while the horses were changed. There were not 
many travellers, and those on the outside soon disappeared in 
search of the creature comforts they felt certain were awaiting them 
in the cosy inn-parlour. Inside the coach were three ladies, Miss 
Sarah Luxton, with her sisters, Miss Jane and Miss Euphemia. 
Their respective ages were fifty-nine, sixty, and sixty-one, but Miss 
Jane, who came in the middle, looked after the other two, and 
arranged all their secular affairs. Miss Luxton was sometimes 
appealed to on matters moral or spiritual, but was considered by 
her younger sister incapacitated on account of her age for any 
active work, while Miss Euphemia was looked upon as a mere 
babe, and petted accordingly. It was Miss Jane, therefore, who 
said, “I think, sisters, we will get out of the coach while it is waiting ; 
it will be refreshing to change our position for a short time.” 

Farmer Pearse, who was nothing if not gallant, seeing Miss Jane 
wrestling with the handle of the door, rushed to open it for her, and 
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carefully assisted each sister across the mud on to the two feet of 
cobblestone pavement. 

** Can I help you to order any refreshment, ladies?” he asked. 

“Indeed, sir, you are very kind,” answered Miss Jane, “but we 
have everything with us that we require. Only we should like to 
walk a little if you are quite sure the coach will not start and leave 
us behind.” 

“Don’t have any fear of that, ma’am. Sam Cowler, the coach- 
man, always looks after the ladies, and it isn’t often he carries such a 
distinguished company as he does to-day,” with an admiring glance 
at the trim little figures before him. They were diminutive women, 
all very much alike, except that Jane had the brightest eyes, Sarah 
the blackest hair, and Euphemia the rosiest cheeks ; but after you 
had known them for five minutes you never mistook one for the 
other. It was only outwardly they were cut after the same pattern. 

“If you want a little walk, shall 1 tell Sam to pick you up at the 
top of the hill?” continued the farmer. “You will find it less 
muddy than on the level.” 

*“That’s a very good idea,” said Miss Jane, setting forth briskly. 

“Sarah, my dear, lean on my arm, and Euphemia, hold your 
dress up at the back and pick your way carefully. It will not do to 
drive the rest of the journey with damp feet.” 

The little ladies had not gone far, and were beginning to pant 
with the steepness of the climb, when the long strides of the stalwart 
farmer overtook them. He was brewing schemes in his artful old 
head, and he put on his mest genial manner. As they said in the 
village, ‘‘ Varmer Payrse ’ath a way with ’un, ’er ‘ath, that thur baint 
no gettin’ awver,” and now he looked at Miss Euphemia out of his 
merry blue eyes until she began to feel quite sentimental, while Miss 
Jane was eager to extract information from him, and Miss Luxion 
felt she should like to say a few words for his moral and spiritual 
welfare. 

* Your hills are rather trying for old ladies,” she gasped. That 
was not at all what she meant to say, but somehow the farmer looked 
so hale and fresh in body, it seemed as if his soul must also be in a 
healthy condition. 

“Well, they might be, ma’am,” he replied, “but that remark does 
not apply to anybody here. You go up like a bird, and so do your 
sisters, and I had hard work to overtake you.” 

The ladies smiled, and being too breathless to continue the con- 
versation, they turned to admire the view. That is a harmless 
device, and a long pause of speechless admiration is as compli- 
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mentary to your cicerone as it is comforting to yourself. Certainly 
it was a fair sight that spread before them. At their feet nestled 
the village, the hills rising on every side except where the level fields 
and marshes stretched away to the yellow sand-hills that bounded 
the broad sweep of the bay. The autumn tints were tinging the 
trees, and were made more vivid by the glow of the setting sun. 
Some apples in an orchard near shone as if they were illuminated, 
and away in the distance lay the sea, dark and full against the glow- 
ing sky. 

The eldest lady was the first to recover her breath. ‘“ What 
thankfulness such a scene should arouse in our ungrateful hearts !” 
she ejaculated solemnly. 

‘* Really, I feel inspired to write verses,” murmured Miss 
Euphemia. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Jane, “ that there’s money in the 
place. Is it not, sir, a particularly fertile soil, and a prosperous 
neighbourhood ?” 

“ T’ve seen worse, and I’ve seen better,” replied the farmer, with 
the cautiousness of his class, “but those who live in Berracot 
wouldn’t leave it for a mere trifle iike prosperity or adversity.” 

“Indeed! is it celebrated for anything in particular?” asked 
Miss Jane, with interest. 

“ Well, ma’am, I think I may say it is noted for something very 
particular,” and Farmer Pearse looked deep and inscrutable things. 

“ And what might that be?” 

“ For the longevity of its inhabitants. Folks really seem to be 
able to live as long as they like in Berracot.” 

“ Dear me! And are there, sir, any houses to be let in the 
neighbourhood ? ” asked all three voices in one breath. 

Farmer Pearse chuckled. ‘ My dear ladies! Is it likely such a 
chance of living to a hundred would be allowed to go begging? If 
one does fall vacant it is caught up in no time.” 

The sisters sighed with disappointment. “ Ah ! well, the time of 
our earthly sojourn is ordered for us wisely,” murmured the eldest 
with pious submission. 

“ All the same, Sarah, there is no call for us to choose the place 
of our earthly sojourn foolishly,” retorted Miss Jane, and her tone 
was a trifle snappish. 

“It did just come into my mind the other day that I might let 
my own house,” remarked the farmer, casually, “and then I thought 
better of it, for if a rumour of that kind got about there would be 
a fine uproar, and I should be pestered to death with choosing a 
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tenant. My daughter is terribly anxious to get me to live with her, 
but I tell her I can’t run the risk of offending all the people I should 
have to refuse as tenants.” 

During this speech, the interest of the three listeners became alert 

“ T should think,” said Miss Jane, stoutly, “that the most sensible 
thing would be to fix upon a suitable tenant in your mind, and then 
tell her—I mean him—that you would allow him to rent your house.” 

“ That’s uncommonly good advice,” replied the farmer, reflec- 
tively. “But, you see, it wouldn’t be easy to fix on a tenant I 
should altogether like. I’m fond of the old place, and it isn’t every- 
body I should care to see using the furniture that belonged to my 
dear old mother. She died there not so very long ago, at the ripe age 
of a hundred and one.” This was perfectly true, and not part of the 
advertisement ; but Farmer Pearse suppressed the fact that his wife 
was only seventy when she died, that age seeming to him the very 
prime of life. 

“But are there no people in the neighbourhood who would suit 
you? ‘Ladies, say, who would take a pride in looking after the 
furniture, and keeping everything in order.” Miss Jane looked a 
little confused as she offered this suggestion, and walked on quickly. 

“Ah! ma’am, if I could only be sure of getting such tenants as 
you would be! But we are rough and humble sort of folk about 
here, and ladies of distinction, of such attractive appearance and 
elegant demeanour, are very seldom met with.” 

‘Sarah, would it not be advisable to explain our circumstances 
to this gentleman,” said Miss Jane, who felt that this was a crisis at 
which the wisdom and experience of age must be consulted. 

“ Certainly, sister, it would seem as if we were being led in such 
a direction,” was the solemn reply. 

“T could trust him with anything,” sighed Miss Euphemia. 

Miss Jane, thus encouraged, started off boldly. “You have 
been so very kind, sir, in taking us into your confidence, that I 
should like in return to tell you something of our affairs.” 

“You do me much honour, ma’am. My name is Pearse— 
Farmer Pearse they call me in these parts—and if there is any way in 
which I can serve three charming ladies, I shall go home a happier 
man than I was when I started out this afternoon.” 

The farmer was in his element, and would plunge headlong into 
compliments, now he saw they were not resented. “ My! whata 
tongue the varmer ’ath a-got, tii be sure,” was said in the village. 
“Er bayt’th the wimmen-folk themselves at they pleasant sort o’ 
little lies !” 
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“ Thank you, Mr. Pearse,” returned Miss Jane, gratefully. “ Our 
name is Luxton, and we are three sisters who have kept a shop for 
fancy work and stationery—quite in a genteel way, I assure you. 
We have saved just enough for our old age, and are anxious now 
to settle in a quiet, healthy neighbourhood.” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am, but it is strange that you should 
all bear the same name. Did you happen to marry three brothers?” 

“We have never married,” said Miss Jane, serenely. ‘“ We are 
—though now I come to think, it has never struck me in that way 
before—we really are old maids.” 

“ Say ‘maiden ladies,’ dear,” expostulated Miss Euphemia, with 
a blush. 

“Ts it possible !” cried the farmer, throwing up his hands, and 
looking unutterable things. ‘Good heavens ! what fools the men 
are, or else, ladies, your hearts must have been uncommonly hard.” 

The sisters were quite enjoying themselves. They had, indeed, 
an underlying suspicion that compliments from a comparative 
stranger ought not to be encouraged, but such a small share of 
pretty speeches had fallen to the lot of these dear ladies, that they 
could not help expanding in the glow that is born of appreciation. 

“We are on our way now to Torcombe,” continued Miss Jane, 
“which we have heard is famous for its pure air and bracing sea- 
breezes, but what you say about this place—Berracot, is it not ?— 
makes me wish we could take up our abode here. Why, dear me! 
here is the coach! How quickly it has overtaken us !” 

“If you like the look of Berracot, why not stop here?” said 
the farmer. “ My house is at your service, as I am staying with my 
daughter, and if you should find yourselves comfortable, who knows 
but that I might have the good fortune of keeping you there as my 
tenants !” 

The sisters were allin a fluster. Even the prompt and business- 
like Jane looked startled and taken aback. Farmer Pearse soon 
settled matters. ‘“ Sam,” he called out, “hand down the luggage 
that belongs to these ladies. They’re not going any farther to night. 
I'll send a man to the inn to bring the boxes down to my place.” 

The ladies looked astonished, but much relieved to find their 
affairs arranged for them in such a summary fashion. Miss Jane, in 
her excitement, gave the coachman a more liberal tip than was her 
custom, while Miss Euphemia, in the joy of her heart, slipped 
another piece of silver into his hand when nobody was looking, an 
act of independence that would have horrified her sisters. And so 
Farmer Pearse set off in triumph, with Miss Luxton on one arm and 
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Miss Euphemia on the other, while the brisk Miss Jane tripped 
along unaided, and kept a watchful eye upon her charges. 

It was with great pride that the farmer led his future tenants up 
the neat gravel walk with the box edges, between the borders where 
old-fashioned autumn flowers bloomed, and some late bees hovered 
over the lilac Michaelmas daisies, The little square cottage looked 
snug and homelike, with the myrtles climbing to the bedroom 
windows, and a few roses still lingering on the tree called by the 
farmer “ Glory de John.” 

The amazement of Mistress Betty Mock was so great that for 
the first time in her life she forgot to scold. 


That evening Farmer Pearse and his son-in-law sat one on each 
side of the hearth smoking their last pipe with great content. Anne 
Bonifant was folding a damask table-cloth, which she had been 
adorning with minute and exquisite darns. 

“T’ve let my house,” remarked the farmer. 

Anne dropped the table cloth in her astonishment. Her hus- 
band was a man not easily excited. He merely said, “ When are 
they coming in?” 

“They're there,” was the reply. 

The statement was a little premature, but Farmer Pearse was too 
astute a man to be out in his reckoning. 

They are there still, all of them, though the story I have been 
telling happened twenty years ago. The little ladies are almost as 
active as ever. Are they not in Berracot, where one may live as long 
as one likes? And their white-haired old friend is able on fine sunny 
days to walk down and see them, though he is glad to rest and drink 
a glass of home-made wine before he returns to his place in the 
chimney corner, where Tommy’s children now demand stories and 
run away with Granfer’s stick. 
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A FRENCH SQUIRE'S DIARY 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


N the present day, when special attention is directed to all that 
I concerns agriculture and the relations of squires, farmers, and 
labourers, it may interest our readers to have brought before them 
some extracts from a Journal recently discovered of a Norman squire 
of the sixteenth century. Normandy, as the home of our ancestors, 
and inhabited by a population whose habits and modes of thought 
in some respects resemble our own, has a special interest for 
Englishmen. The manuscript was in the hands of M. de Gonniviére, 
a landed proprietor of the district where its author formerly lived, 
and selections from it were first published by the Abbé de Tollemer, 
the only remaining copy of whose work is in the National Library 
of Paris. Though presented in a fragmentary form, it affords us 
some very suggestive glimpses into the rural life in Normandy of 
that period. The Journal was commenced in 1553 by the Sire de 
Gonberville, describing his life and experiences during an interval 
of peace and prosperity which followed the wars of Charles the Bad 
and the devastations caused by the English invasion. Troublous 
times returned towards the close of the nine years which he describes, 
and he appears to have made good use of this opportunity for the 
benefit of his property and dependents, as well as for his own advan- 
tage. He was evidently a man of an energetic and intelligent spirit, 
who evinced a lively interest in all the details of rural life, and yet 
could look beyond its narrowing limits to the general welfare of his 
country and fulfil his public duties as a lord of the soil. 

He came of a high family of the provincial nobility, and was 
proud to trace his pedigree for at least three hundred years. His 
estate at Gonberville was not far from Cherbourg and Palognes. He 
had but a moderate fortune, and his establishment at the Manor 
House consisted of only fourteen male and female servants. Neither 
a saint nor a sage, he showed himself an honest man and a just and 
kind master, albeit hasty and severe. Both his parents were dead 
at the time when he wrote his Journal. He mentions his sisters and 
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brothers, who held offices amongst the magistracy and clergy, and 
he himself discharged the duties of Lieutenant of Waters and Forests. 
He had cousins in the neighbourhood, with whom he was constantly 
quarrelling. An illegitimate brother, Symonnet, was a great favourite 
with him and his intimate friend, though they fell out at times. The 
husband of his sister Guillemette, Langlois, surnamed Cantepye, 
spent much of his time at the chateau, and assisted him in all his 
transactions of buying and selling. Whenever the Squire had a suit 
at law, Cantepye was present and stood up for his relative’s rights. 
In doing so on one occasion, in open court, he administered a box 
on the ear to the servant of a curé because he had contradicted 
him. 

Another day we find him, in conjunction with his sister, suing 
one of their brothers for the sum of 107 solz, or francs, lent for the 
funeral expenses of their mother. The Squire himself remained a 
bachelor during the time recorded in his Journal, probably for want 
of money, although his friends did their utmost to persuade him to 
change his condition, one with the offer of one cask of wine, another 
with the promise of two. Notwithstanding the absence of any Eve 
from his paradise, the worthy Squire’s life was by no means dull. 
His days were filled with varied occupations, as well as pleasant 
recreations. Besides hunting and shooting, in which he delighted, 
he and his friends indulged in bowls, ninepins, ball-playing, and 
other athletic sports now unknown, not to speak of dice and cards. 
We learn that they sometimes played for money, and once the Squire 
records that he had lost 62 solz, or about 50 shillings. Even bull- 
fights were practised in a mild form, and in strange contrast to the 
mystery-plays in the churches. At the same time there is mention 
of more intellectual pastimes. His litigious spirit led him to become 
a diligent student of law, and especially of Justinian. He had a 
library, and both borrowed and lent books, of which he kept a strict 
account. It is not a little surprising to be told that works of fiction 
found a place cn his shelves, and on wet evenings he would amuse 
the gaping rustics by reading to them the romantic adventures of 
Amadis de Gaules. More serious subjects, too, now and then 
occupied his thoughts, for, being kept in the house several days by 
iHness, he beguiled the time by translating into French the Latin 
hymn, “ O Christe, qui lux es et dies.” The Almanack of Nostra- 
damus was frequently consulted as his favourite oracle for indications 
of the weather or prognostications of coming events. In fact, there 
seems to have been a rather strong vein of superstition in his 
character. 
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As Lieutenant of Waters and Forests he was obliged at times to 
travel about through the province, and to pass some days in the 
principal towns, such as Rouen, Evreux, Caen, &c., when he duly 
records the names of the inns where he stopped, and the length of 
his bills). ‘The charges were not generally heavy, seldom more than 
eight solz a day for himself and his attendants, or if he had a guest 
to entertain they might amount to fifteen. One day, at Blois, he had 
supper with the King, the Queen, and the Dauphin, as well as the 
Queen of the Scots, followed by a ball. At the inn of another town 
he relates a violent quarrel between a squire and the landlady, when 
the latter received a sword-cut on the leg. Such encounters with 
women appear to have been not unfrequent, for France was not 
then as renowned as now for gallantry to the fair sex. For the 
most part, however, our Squire loved to live quietly at home in 
the diligent pursuit of the duties of his estate, where his relations 
with his tenantry and servants seem to have been, on the whole, 
peaceful and cordial. 

An excellent master, he sought their welfare in every way, though 
he was hot-tempered and strict in exacting obedience. He did 
not scruple to box their ears, particularly those of the maids. 
This discipline they would sometimes resent, by leaving the next 
morning without notice, whilst seldom did the fugitives fail to return, 
and to be received back with favour. 

Even his brothers came in for a share of such tokens of his dis- 
pleasure, and De Gonberville enters the fact in his diary as if with 
some measure of compunction for his hasty conduct. One entry 
of this kind is in Greek characters, which he employed for more 
private notes, and it is to this effect: “The said day I beat 
Symonnet because he had treated me with contempt in several 
ways.” Another day he writes that he had chastised his faithful 
servant, La Joie, “ who had left the hall door open, in order to go 
and play at bowls.” 

For grave faults, such as lying, he has them whipped. It is 
evident that the times of Republican liberty, equality, and fraternity 
had not then dawned. On the other hand, in some respects he 
was before his age. Thus he was a warm advocate of popular 
education, giving rewards in money to deserving scholars, and paying 
the school pence for others. He used to visit the schools of the 
neighbourhood and their masters, and would encourage young men 
to seek superior instruction, and assisted one of them to pursue his 
studies at Paris. He was also most charitable to the sick and needy. 
Not satisfied with sending them food or medicine, he would daily 
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visit and nurse them as if they belonged to his own family. Indeed, 
he was their doctor as well as nurse, and his skill in medicine and 
surgery was so renowned in the neighbourhood that the people sought 
his advice from every side. ‘Two men, he says, came to ask whether 
their brother, who had pleurisy, should be bled. <A peasant, who 
had fallen from a tree, receives somewhat heroic treatment with tur- 
pentine plasters. At almost every moment he is called in to heal 
wounds inflicted with arms, which were much used in their quarrels 
by all classes and degrees of men. One poor man had acancer nine 
years, which a barber pretended to cure. The Squire heard of it, 
and sharply reproved the quack for his folly in undertaking a case 
incurable according to the verdict of all medical men. Is this, alas ! 
any less true in the present day? Ina list he made of the doctors 
and barbers of the neighbourhood it is curious to notice the names 
of many priests, who endeavoured to combine the healing of soul 
and body. His own remedies were often of a very simple but effica- 
cious character, such as plasters, calf’s-foot jelly, hot drinks, claret, 
and cider. Even cabbage is prescribed as both food and a medica- 
ment. When a servant falls seriously ill, the good Squire starts off 
immediately, quite alone, at night, perhaps after the fatigues of a long 
journey, without having had more than two hours’ sleep, or changing 
his clothes, or taking any food, across the fields to attend upon 
the sufferer. He always provided some delicacy for the sick person, 
such as sugar, then sold at a high price by the apothecary, or kid’s 
flesh, or some fine bread, such as he never would eat himself. 

We turn next from this pleasing picture of this somewhat rugged 
and harsh, and yet generous, kind-hearted gentleman, to take a 
glance at the interior of his hall and its arrangements. There is 
every sign that it was very simply furnished. No meation is made 
of buying new furniture. What he had was probably solid and 
durable. Still he alludes to some articles of special value, such as a 
small ivory “coffret,” and a “cabinet,” or a sort of sideboard with 
many drawers. He has one clock, no doubt a rare possession, for 
he gives it as a wedding present to his sister, who marries a rich 
landowner of Greville, but had no such useful treasure in her house. 
Plate seems to have been conspicuous by its absence at the chateau, 
and tin vessels are used in its place, for in Normandy the old 
traditions of simplicity were then more strictly observed than in 
other parts of France. On the other hand, well-to-do people prided 
themselves on a good stock of fine linen. If the Squire was extrava- 
gant in anything it was with regard to sheets, table-cloths, and his 
own shirts. On November 22, 1553, just at the beginning of wirter, 
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he records a payment of twelve deniers for two days’ work in making 
shirts, a sum about equal to a shilling, and to another sempstress 
of eighteen deniers for three days’ work. From this circumstance 
we see that workwomen then received about eight or nine sous a 
day with their board. It appears, too, that these garments were 
decorated with lace, and were made with no less skill than his silk 
handkerchiefs, which, he tells us, he often lost along with the money 
he would wrap up in them, although he was not without a purse. 
He pays very dear for his simple “doublures”; but his grandest 
article of dress was his “ robe de droguet,” for attaching fur to which 
he paid a furrier twenty-five solz for two days’ work. The climate 
was cold, and warm clothing was indispensable. He provided for 
his servants large capes (‘‘ cappeaux ”) that served in a measure the 
purpose of umbrellas, for we are told that these most useful articles 
were not known in France before 1680, and, if so, the French were 
behind in this respect even Robinson Crusoe in this happy 
invention. 

The Squire’s shoes were of a very plain and solid make, little 
better than those provided for his labourers ; and such was his 
economy, that he bought leather and had them re-soled by a cobbler 
living at the chateau. He was much more particular about his 
head-gear. Felt hats were brought by sea from Rouen to Cherbourg. 
Gonberville paid twenty-five francs for his own, whilst those for his 
servants were not more than a third of that price. His rich velvet 
caps cost nearly forty francs. 

The Squire had a peculiar weakness for perfumes, which he 
distilled on the spot, such as rose-water, Damascus water, “ eau 3 la 
mode,” &c.; and he did not think it beneath his dignity to go and 
gather the pinks at a neighbouring monastery. He was also very 
fastidious with regard to his gloves, and would pay twelve francs a 
pair for them. 

A word may be added as to the arrangements for the table at 
the chateau. The flour was ground and the bread made at home, 
although when there was not time to do so a loaf of twelve pounds 
would be bought from the baker for three francs. He paid a higher 
price when he expected friends, and especially the Curé of Cher- 
bourg, who was somewhat of an epicure. There is little said about 
pastry, except the “ gateau des rois,” so essential to the festivities 
of Twelfth Night or Epiphany. The desserts consisted of cheese, 
honey, fresh and dried fruits, oranges and grenades from the South, 
with a great variety of wines. Generally the preference was given to 
solid food. Sometimes oxen and sheep were slaughtered at home, 
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sometimes choice morsels were bought at the town, and wonderfully 
cheap they were. On one occasion the half of a calf and a pound 
of candles are purchased for five francs. Kids were much in 
request for special entertainments. Pork was then, as now, a 
favourite article of diet amongst the peasants. One day, when 
going to the chase, he rose at four, and breakfasted on pork and 
herrings himself. The fact speaks well for his digestive powers— 
unless he had reason to repent of the indulgence. 

Special luxuries were occasionally provided at his table ; as when 
the servant of a neighbour brought him an Indian cock and hen, he 
was so pleased that he gave the messenger a pourboire of four francs. 
This little circumstance is not without interest, as showing that the 
turkey was not then unknown in France, and throwing doubt on the 
common tradition that this bird was first introduced there by the 
Jesuits and served at the royal table of Charles IX., 1571. Fish 
appears often on the Squire’s board, as his chateau was near the sea, 
and the rivers also furnished a good supply. 

His gardens deserve a passing notice. We may gather from his 
Journal what fruits and vegetables were grown at that period in 
Normandy. He mentions apples, pears, vines, chestnuts and other 
nut trees; but not plums, apricots, peaches, figs, strawberries, 
raspberries, currants. There were peas and beans in abundance, 
but no celery, or salsify, or sorrel, or kidney-beans, or other vege- 
tables now so common in France. Roses and pinks seem to have 
been about the only flowers in his borders. The land yielded, 
besides wheat and barley, textile plants such as flax and hemp. His 
labourers were evidently well paid, even according to a modern 
standard ; the wages of those who were not lodged in the chateau 
ranged from eight to twenty deniers per ordinary workman, and were 
two francs a day for the highest class, in addition to food and drink 
supplied to them. Taking the highest of these at twelve francs 
per week, we observe that this will correspond with the average price 
then paid for a bushel of wheat. The material circumstances of the 
peasants were, therefore, not at all bad— much better than we should 
have expected in those days. But their moral condition must have 
been far from satisfactory. Quarrels and fights for the most trivial 
causes amongst all classes, carried on even with arms, and leading to 
severe wounds and fatal results, were very common. ‘Twenty cases 
of capital punishment are alluded to in the Journal as having 
occurred in the neighbourhood, and doubtless, through the imperfect 
police arrangements, many more crimes of violence and robbery 
remained undetected. Civilisation was evidently most incomplete, 
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and the manners of the people generally must have been very 
barbarous. ‘The conduct and character of this worthy Squire, though 
in many ways defective, shine out in bright contrast to his surround- 
ings. He was, as we have seen, extremely litigious. Not only was 
he often engaged in law suits, but, as the French express it, he “ did 
not spare the spice” in order to gain his cause. Bribery was very 
common in those times. Presents of game and venison and wine to 
the judges and magistrates were never wanting, not to speak of 
douceurs of money to their officers. Such gifts were connived at 
even by the King, who did not at all object to “his judges ” accept- 
ing such unconsidered trifles. Sometimes the more scrupulous 
amongst them would be conveniently from home when such offerings 
arrived, but their gude wives were always at hand to welcome them 
in the most graceful manner. 

Such, on the whole, was the general moral and social state of the 
inhabitants of Normandy in the sixteenth century. Into the religious 
controversies we will not here enter, and will only remark that there 
are indications in the Journal that the Reformation movement had 
reached even that remote rural district. It was indeed attended by 
bitter conflict and fierce struggles between the Catholics and the 
Protestants, and in these the Squire was more or less embroiled. 
Gonberville prudently kept aloof from all this. His business is for 
a while suspended, and he can neither buy nor sell. By way of pre- 
caution he sends by boat to Bissin “ coffrets ” full of letters and linen, 
on account of the troubles caused by religion. 

His entries in his Journal are now shorter and more cautious, 
lest it should be discovered. Three times he is summoned by the 
Marshal de Matignon to Cherbourg and threatened with the sacking 
and pillaging of his house. But he writes that he cares little about 
it, because he does not feel himself at all in fault. Nevertheless he 
hides his coffrets and keeps his horses bridled and saddled ready for 
flight. A sort of National Guard is formed in the towns and country 
district for the protection of life and property. One day the Curé 
of Palognes and his servant were riding in front of the Squire and 
his brother, at about the distance of a field off. The Curé looked 
back, and turned at full gallop into a wood close by. ‘ Monsieur de 
Palognes,” cried Cantepye, “don’t be afraid—friends!” But the 
cautious clergyman fled the faster, ‘ not so much from fear,” observes 
the Abbé Tollemer, “as because he smelt heresy.” De Gonberville, 
in fact, was ina very awkward position. He was most anxious to 
live at peace, and to this end would send presents of game to both 
sides. Still the Governor was not satisfied with his equivocal attitude, 
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and he was again summoned to declare his allegiance to the King. 
This he did, and also made a public profession of submission to the 
Church. How far he succeeded in maintaining this ambiguous 
position we do not know, for his Journal, diligently kept for nine 
years, is now abruptly closed. In 1562 a deed of sale, still preserved, 
and executed in 1576, proves that he was then still alive. Did he 
continue to enjoy the tranquillity he so much loved, or did he take 
a more decided part in the struggles of the day? Did he at last 
become entangled in the meshes of matrimony? These and other 
interesting questions we cannot answer. Perhaps another manu- 
script may yet be found to throw further light upon his history. 
Meantime, the existing Journal has served our purpose in illustrating 
rural life in Normandy during the sixteenth century, as well as in 
presenting a vivid portrait of the worthy Squire himself. 


WILLIAM BURNET. 
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LIGHTNING FROM THE EAST. 


Fulgur exit ab oriente et paret usque in occidentem, 


. HE magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful weapon, 

or with cannon, guns, or any kind of firearm,” is a passage 
which occurs in the “ Gentoo Code,” or ancient body of law by 
which the Hindus were governed many centuries before the Christian 
era. The translation is Halhed’s (p. 53), though most people will 
regard the prohibition of cannon as an interpolation of modern times. 
But, after all, what is acannon? The word is derived from the Greek 
xdvva, Latin canna, a cane, and the Hindus in like manner call it 
Nalika, from nala, areed. Its archaic form was a hollow bamboo cane, 
from which an arrow tipped with fire, or a ball of lighted tow saturated 
with inflammable oil, was blown by the breath. At some very 
remote period the people of India and China discovered that a small 
quantity of explosive matter, inserted at the bottom of the cane, was 
effective as a propelling agent, and so the idea of a rocket originated. 
In process of time an iron tube was substituted for the bamboo 
cane, and a more powerful charge could then be used. These metal 
rocket-tubes gradually increased in size and weight, until, closed 
at the lower end and pierced with a touch-hole, they bore a rude 
resemblance to the guns used in modern warfare. Such appears to 
have been the natural evolution of the cannon. The word translated 
“cannon” in the above-quoted passage from the “ Gentoo Code” is, 
in the original Sanscrit, Shet-aghnee, or the “hundred-killer,” and 
that rendered “ fire-arm” is agwi-aster, “ weapon of fire,” which is 
said to have separated, after its discharge from a bamboo cane, into 
several distinct streams of flame, each of which took effect upon the 
enemy, and was inextinguishable by ordinary means. (Halhed, 
“Introduction,” p. 52.) The description is very suggestive of the 
use of gunpowder. It has been remarked that there are many dis- 


tricts on the continent of Asia where saltpetre exists in such quan- 
tities upon the surface of the soil, that its accidental mixture with 
the carbonised wood of camp fires produced a compound whose highly 
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combustible nature must have been a matter of common notoriety, 
and it is to the inhabitants of that part of the world that we should 
naturally ascribe the invention of rockets, even if other evidence to 
that effect were wanting. Another material suitable for the manufac- 
ture of explosives which the East produced was the mineral oil, 
which plays so large a part in our modern civilisation. Pliny tells us 
(2, 109) that zaphtha was so called around Babylon, and in the ter- 
ritory of the Astaceni, in Parthia. It flowed like liquid bitumen and 
had a great affinity for fire, which instantly darted on it wherever it was 
seen. The country of the Astaceni was near the sources of the Indus, 
perhaps Cabul. From naphtha were probably prepared the fire-balls 
and wild-fire, which were sometimes used with great effect in Indian 
battles. Indeed, it is surprising that the secret of manufacturing 
these formidable explosives should have so long been confined to par- 
ticular districts, and not have come into more general use in ancient 
warfare. Except for some very doubtful references contained in the 
works of classical writers, the old Greeks and Romans, and even 
the European nations of medizeval times, seem to have been generally 
ignorant of their use. 

About the year 47 A.D., Apollonius, a Pythagorean philosopher 
of Tyana, in Cappadocia, visited India, and, after crossing the Indus, 
arrived at Taxila (now represented by the vast ruins of Manikyala, 
near Rawal-pindi), and had a conversation with the king of the 
country, who spoke Greek, and gave him some information concerning 
the Oxydrace, a people of the Punjab, with whom Alexander the 
Great came in contact in the course of his Indian campaign, B.c. 327. 
“‘ These truly wise men,” said the king, “dwell between the rivers 
Hyphasis (Sutlej) and Ganges. Their country Alexander the 
Great never entered, deterred, not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as 
I suppose, by religious considerations, for, had he passed the 
Hyphasis, he might doubtless have made himself master of the 
country all round them, but their cities he could never have taken, 
though he had led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand 
such as Ajax, to the assault, for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by the 
gods, overthrow their enemies with tempests and thunderbolts shot 
rom their walls. It is said that the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, 
when they overran India, invaded this people also, and, having 
prepared warlike engines, attempted to conquer them. They, in the 
meantime, made no show of resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and 
secure, but, upon the enemy’s near approach, they were repulsed with 
storms of lightning and thunderdolts, hurled upon them from above.” 
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The above account’is taken from the hfe of Apollonius Tyanzeus - 
(2, 14), written by Philostratus about 200 a.D., and quoted in “ Grey’s 
Gunnery ” (London, 1731). It seems to refer to the use of rockets by 
the ancient Hindus, and although the evidence taken by itself is of 
little weight, yet it need not be considered entirely unworthy of 
credit. Another old writer bears witness to the employment by the 
Chinese of explosives at a very early period. ‘“ Uffano reporteth that 
the invention and use as well of ordnance as of gunpowder were, in 
the 85th year of our Lord, made known and practised in the great 
and ingenious kingdom of China, and that, in the maritime provinces 
thereof, there yet remain certain pieces of ordnance, both of iron and 
brass, with the memory of their years of founding engraved upon 
them, and the arms of King Vitey, who, he saith, was the inventor; 
and it well appeareth also in ancient and credible histories that the 
said King Vitey was a great enchanter and necromancer, who one 
time, being vexed with cruel wars by the Tartars, conjured an evil 
spirit, that showed him the use and making of guns and powder, the 
which he put in warlike practice in the realm of Pegu, and in the 
conquest of the East Indies, and thereby quieted the Tartars, the same 
being confirmed by certain Portingales (Portuguese) that have 
travelled and navigated those quarters, and also affirmed by a letter 
sent from Captain Artred, written to the King of Spain, wherein, 
recounting very diligently all the particulars of China, he said that 
they long since used there both ordnance and powder, and affirmed 
further that there he found ancient ill-shapen pieces, and that those 
of later founding are of far better fashion and metal than their 
ancient were.” (“The Gunner,” by Robert Norton, 1664.) 

We learn, too, from Colonel Anderson’s work on gunpowder, 
that when John Bell, of Antemony, visited Peking. in 1721, he was 
informed by the Chinese general of artillery that there were records 
of an explosive of the nature of gunpowder having been used in that 
country for a period of about 2,000 years, although its application to 
the propulsion of shot was of comparatively modern date. Demmin 
asserts that embrasures for cannon are constructed in the Great Wall 
of China, which was built two centuries before Christ. 

During the two sieges of Constantinople by the Saracens (a.p. 
668-675 and 716-718) the Christians successfully resisted all the 
enemy’s attempts to storm the city by the use of an apparently 
explosive compound known as “Greek fire.” It was not their own 


invention, however, but was communicated to them most opportunely 
by an Oriental named Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis, in Syria, who 
deserted from the service of the Saracen Caliph to that of the 
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_ Byzantine Emperor, Constantine III. Sometimes the Greek fire 

was discharged through long copper tubes planted on the bows of the 
war-vessels, or placed in red-hot balls of stone and iron, and dis- 
charged against the invaders. At other times it was poured from 
large boilers erected on the city walls, and arrows wrapped with tow 
which had been steeped in the same fluid were showered upon the 
enemy. (Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” vol. vii. p. 12.) The secret 
of its manufacture was jealously guarded by the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, and the Emperor Constantine VI. (Porphyrogenitus) directed 
that inquisitive strangers should be informed that the mystery had 
been revealed to Constantine the Great by an angel from heaven, 
with a command that it should never be communicated to foreigners. 
(“De Administratione Imperii,” c. 13.) There appears from all 
accounts to have been two kinds of Greek fire, one in the form of a 
liquid prepared from naphtha, the other a powder composed of 
sulphur and other ingredients. The Byzantine Emperor Leo VI. 
(886-911) speaks of it in the 19th chapter of his “ Tactics,” an essay 
on warfare, as “fire with thunder and smoke,” and Anna Comnena, 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Alexis I., says that it was composed 
of the inflammable gum collected from the pine and other evergreen 
trees of the same nature. This was pounded and mixed with sulphur 
placed in small pipes made of reeds, and blown violently with the 
breath of the player. (“Alexiad,’ 13, 3.) But she was not born until 
the year 1083 A.D., and appears to describe a harmless toy. 

The Arabs used some similar compound at the siege of Mecca 
in 690 A.D. Their early writers call it “Chinese fire,” “Chinese 
snow,” and “ Chinese salt.” 

Marcus Grecus, who wrote towards the end of the eighth century, 
was well acquainted with the art of making rockets from gunpowder. 
His-manuscript is preserved in the Paris Library, and is intituled: 
“‘ Here beginneth the book of fires, written by Marcus Greecus, whose 
virtue and efficacy is to consume the enemy by sea and land.” 

At page g he says: “ The second kind of flying fire is prepared 
as follows. Recife—One pound of live sulphur, two pounds of 
charcoal made from willow wood, six pounds of saltpetre, and let all 
three be thoroughly well pounded in a marble mortar. Then let the 
powder ad “ibitum be placed in the flying case which makes the 
thunder. Note that the flying case should be long and thin, and 
thoroughly filled with the said pounded powder. The case which 
makes the thunder should, on the contrary, be short and thick, half 
full of the said powder, and well bound throughout with very strong 
thread.” 
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The historian Firishta relates that in a great battle, fought near 
Peshawar, in the year 1008, between the Mahomedan Sultan, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, in Afghanistan, and the Hindu Rajah, Anang 
Pal, the elephant of the latter took fright at the cannon (ff) and 
musquetry (¢ufang) used by Mahmud’s men, and caused a panic 
amongst the Hindus, who thought that their leader was fiying from 
the field. Elphinstone, in commenting on this passage, says, “ Al- 
though Colonel Briggs finds a most ingenious solution, which, by a 
slight change of the diacritical points in the Persian, turns these 
words into ‘naphtha balls and arrows,’ yet he is staggered by the 
agreement of all the manuscripts, and suspects an anachronism in the 
author.” (“History of India,” vol. i. 541.) 

The Royal armoury at Madrid contains a /ombarda (long gun) 
and a cervitana (short piece), which are said to have been used by 
Alphonso VI., surnamed the Valiant, at the siege of Madrid in 
1084. (Burton “Camoens,” p. 631, and “ Arabian Nights,” vol. x. 
p. 85.) 

During the third crusade we again hear of the mysterious Greek 
fire. Geoffry de Vinesauf, who accompanied Richard Cceur de 
Lion on this campaign, in the year 1190, thus describes it: “ Witha 
pernicious stench and livid flame it consumes even flint and iron ; 
nor can it be extinguished by water, but by sprinkling sand upon it 
the violence of it may be abated, and vinegar poured upon it will put it 
out.” And a contemporary French manuscript mentions its transport 
by sea: “ And thus, as he journeyed by sea, he met witha ship of the 
Saracens, which the Sultan Saladin was sending to Acre, to relieve 
those who were in that city, and the ship had on board a great 
quantity of glass vials full of Greek fire.” (“Chron. MS. Franc. ex 
Bib. Mammiana.”) 

And Joinville, who served under King Louis IX. in the seventh 
crusade of 1248, gives a graphic description of its terrors: “It 
happened one night that the Turks brought up an engine that 
they called the Perritre (stone thrower), a terrible engine of destruc- 
tion, and placed it in front of some cat-castles (chaz chateils) that 
Messire Gaultier de Curel and I were guarding that night, and from 
this engine they threw the Greek fire at us in great quantities (@ 
planté). It was the most horrible thing that ever I saw. When the 
good knight, Messire Gaultier, my comrade, saw the fire, he cried 
out and said to us : ‘ Seigneurs, we are lost for ever without remedy, 
for if they set fire to our cat-castles we shall be consumed and burnt ; 
and if we leive our post we shall be disgraced, and so I conclude 
that there is no one who can defend us from this peril except God, 
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our Blessed Creator. Order all our men, every time the enemy throw 
the Greek fire, to throw themselves on their hands and knees, and 
cry, “ Thanks to our Lord in whom is all power!”’ And whenever 
the Turks fired the first shot, we threw ourselves thus on our hands 
and knees, as our commander had ordered. The nature of the 
Greek fire was such that it advanced towards us as big as a tun, and 
its tail extended a yard in length (ume demye-canne de quatre pans). It 
made such a noise in coming that it seemed as though it were a 
thunderbolt falling from heaven, and appeared to me like a great 
dragon flying in the air. It threw out such a brilliant light, that it 
was as clear as daylight in our host, so great was its flame of fire. 
Three times that night they threw this Greek fire at us from the 
aforesaid ferritre, and four times from the great crossbow (ardeleste 
@ tour), and every time our good king, St. Louis, heard that they 
were throwing the fire at us in this manner, he cast himself upon the 
ground, and stretching out his hands with face upraised to heaven, 
he cried in a loud voice to our Lord, and exclaimed, as he shed 
great tears, ‘Beau Sire Dieu Jesus Christ, garde moy et toute 
ma gent !’” (“ Hist. de St. Louis,” Petitot, vol. ii. p. 235.) 

The cat-castles mentioned by Joinville were wooden towers used 
in sieges, and the word cane is a French measure of length equiva- 
lent to six feet, and consisting of eight fans of nine inches each. 
There was nothing novel in the mere throwing of fire. It has always 
been one of the usual incidents of sieges. Indeed, Demmin, in his 
“ Tllustrated History of Arms and Armour,” p. 59, mentions that 
bullets, intended to be filled with an incendiary composition, have 
been found by Dr. Keller among the ruins of the crannogs, or pre- 
historic villages, whose remains are from time to time discovered 
beneath the waters of the Swiss lakes. The Romans made use of a 
missile called fa/arica, which derived its name from the fa/e, or 
wooden towers, from which it was thrown by the aid of a machine. 
Livy (21, 8) describes its use among the Saguntines. It consisted of 
a huge dart, with an iron head three feet long, encased in pitch and 
tow. We may therefore conclude that the Greek fire, which caused 
such consternation amongst the European armies, was -a veritable 
explosive. Viardot has noted that. the African Arabs made cannon 
in A.D. 1200, and that the Moors defended Algeciras, near Gibraltar, 
with great guns in 1247 (Burton, of. cit.). Albertus Magnus (crc. 
1250), in his “ Wonders of the World,” tells us how the Greek fire 
was made in his day : “ Ignem Greecum sic facias : recipe sulphurem 
vivum, tartarum, sarcocollam, picollam, sal coctum, petroleum et oleum 
commune, fac bullire bene, et si quid imponitur in eo accenditur, 
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sive lignum sive ferrum, et non extinguitur nisi urina, aceto, vel 
arena.” (Edition 1643, Amsterdam, p. 221.) He also gives direc- 
tions for making a rocket (page 223), but the recipe is copied from 
that of Marcus Grecus, already referred to. 

A treatise on gunpowder, written about the year 1250, and pre- 
served in the great library of the Escorial Palace, near Madrid, 
describes the making of rockets and bombs, while an epistle, by a 
Spanish monk named Ferrarius, belonging to the same period, now 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, gives us further information 
concerning the manufacture of Greek fire and rockets. 

We now come to Roger Bacon, the celebrated Franciscan monk, 
who wrote at Oxford about 1270, and is popularly regarded as the 
English inventor of gunpowder. In his epistle “Concerning the 
Secret Works of Art and Nature and the Nullity of Magic,” 
chapter xi., he writes: “Sed tamen salispetre, lura nope cum 
ubre [= anagrammatically, carbonum pulvere| et sulphuris, et sic 
facias tonitrum et corruscationem, si scias artificium.” Part of the 
sentence is either hopelessly corrupt or purposely involved in 
mystery. The ingenious theory of an anagram restores the sense 
thus: ‘ But at any rate with powder of saltpetre, carbon, and 
sulphur, you may make, if you know how to do so, thunder 
and lightning.” And in chapter vi. of the same epistle, he says 
that there are many ways in which a whole city or army may be 
destroyed by its means. Again, in his ‘Opus Majus” (p. 474), he 
writes : “ We have proof of this in that child’s toy which is made 
in many parts of the world, that is to say, by the use of an instru- 
ment the size of a man’s thumb, and by the violence of that salt 
which is called saltpetre, such a horrible sound is produced in the 
bursting of so small a thing, namely, a piece of parchment, that it 
seems to surpass the roar of loud thunder, and the splendour of its 
light exceeds the brightest flash of lightning.” It is thus evident 
that the manufacture of rockets from gunpowder was no new art in 
Bacon’s time. He, no doubt, derived his knowledge of the subject 
from one or other of the manuscripts already alluded to. At this 
time gunpowder was known even to the Mongols, who, according to 
Deguignes (“ Hist. des Huns,” 3, 162), discharged it from bamboo 
tubes during their war with the Chinese in 1275. In 1301 Amberg 
built a large cannon (Burton, of. cit.). 

The monk Berthold Schwartz, who lived about 1320, is to the 
Germans what Friar Bacon is to the English, the accredited inventor 
of gunpowder. It is related that he one day mixed the ingredients 
of gunpowder in a mortar, and covered it with a large stone, when a 
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terrific explosion took place, which blew the stone to a considerable 
distance, and so suggested to his mind the idea of the weapon which 
is known to artillerymen as a “ mortar.” 

When Ismail Ben Feraz, king of Grenada, besieged Baza in 1325, 
he had among his machines “some that cast globes of fire with 
resounding thunders and lightnings resembling the resistless 
tempest. All these missiles caused fearful injuries to the walls and 
towers of the city.” (Condé, “ Hist. Dom. Arabs in Spain.”) 

An Italian document, dated February 11, 1326, authorises the 
Council of Florence to appoint persons to superintend the manufac 
ture of brass cannon and iron shot for the defence of the Republic, 
and John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, a contemporary of 
Chaucer, tells us that Edward III. used “cracks of war” during his 
first campaign against the Scots in 1327 :— 

Twa novelties that day they saw 
That forouth (previously) in Scotland had been nane, 
Timbers [French ¢/méres, crests] for helmes was the ane, 


The other crakys were of war, 
That they before heard never e’er. 


Life of King Bruce, 19, 394- 


The French adopted artillery for dismantling fortresses in 1338, 
and abused the English for using it against men at Crécy in 1346 
(Burton, of. ct.). An old black-letter book called the “ Forest,” 
printed by John Day in 1576, refers to the early use of artillery in 
Spain. “We read in the chronicle of Alphonsus XI., king by just 
account of Castille, who at the conquest of the city of Algezcar 
(Algeciras) found, while he besieged the town in the year of our 
redemption 1343, that the Moors from within threw out among the 
enemies certain th unders through long mortars or troughs of iron. 
Again, before that, it is reported by the said Alphonsus, which 
semblably conquered Toletam (Toledo) in Spain, that one Petus, 
bishop of Leon, writeth that in a certain battle down on the sea 
betwixt the King of Tunnye (Tunis) and Morus, king of Sibilia 
(Seville), whose faction Alphonsus favoured, the Tunnigenciens threw 
on their enemies certain bombards or tuns of fire, which by all likely- 
hood might be deemed artillery.” 

Lastly, Firishta relates that when Timur, or Tamerlane, led his 
hordes of Tartars, Mongols, or Moguls through the Afghan passes 
in 1398, and defeated the Tughlak King Mahmud under the walls 
of Delhi, his men scattered wild-fire and flung rockets in every direc- 
tion. We have thus retraced our steps to India, where our survey 
originally commenced, and in the meantime the lightning of the East 
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has made the circuit of the Old World, and we have seen how the 
artificial flame was kindled in the distant Orient, and how, guided 
by the hands of the Saracens and Moors, those strange pioneers of 
modern science, it reached the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
helped to illumine the darkness of Medizval Europe. 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM, 
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ALEXANDER ROSS: 


PEDANT SCHOOLMASTER OF THE AGE 
OF CROMWELL. 


Ross was ‘‘ one of the singular characters of the time, and a memoir of him, 
with a complete list of his writings, would be a not uninstructive curiosity.”— 
Masson, Miltop and his Times, vol. iii. p. 447. 


CANNOT pretend to write a memoir of “old Ross.” All I 

can do is to put together such facts as I can find, and to give 
some account of the general attitude of his writings to the educa- 
tional movement of his time. Ross stands for us asa man learned 
in the lore which had satisfied previous generations. He is a man 
with an ever backward look, quite unconscious of the changes which 
were going on, proud of his knowledge, anxious to rank as a scholar, 
but without any adequate conception of the age in which he lived. 
The past, present, and future, were all one to Ross. He lived in 
the knowledge of the past, which to him was absolute. He serves, 
for us, to mark time for his age. 

One of the points educationally interesting to notice of Ross is 
that he is in love with epitomes. In 1650, for instance, he epitomised 
two books, Wollebius’s “Christian Divinity,” and Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“History of. the World.” In the former book, in his epistle 
dedicatory he states his view of epitomes: “God who knows what 
is best for us, hath epitomised all practical divinity into ten precepts, 
and our Saviour hath reduced those ten into two, and all that we 
can pray for or against into six heads or petitions. . . . He that 
will condemn epitomes, condemns himself, for man is the epitome 
of the world.” So, too, in the abridgment of Raleigh which Ross 
terms “The Marrow of Historie” : “The epitome hath this threefold 
advantage ; it is more portable, more legible, and more vendible, 
than the great book ; this may be a pocket companion, and it is soon 
read over ; for everyone will not take the pains to read great volumes, 
and many cannot, for want of leisure. There are also divers that 
have three or four shillings to bestow on this, which have not 
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twenty or thirty to impound on the great book.” He repeats his 
argument of the Wollebius preface: “God was the first that taught 
us to epitomise, for he abridged the macrocosm into the microcosm 
of man’s body ; and nature imitates him daily ; for the eye doth 
epitomise the largest visible objects in the narrow compass of the 
crystalline humour.” 

It is needless to say that Ross was a Conservative on the point. 
Bacon had said, “As for the corruptions and moths of history 
which are epitomes, the use of them deserveth to be banished as 
all men of sound judgment have confessed, as those that have 
fretted and crowded the sound bodies of many excellent histories 
and wrought them into base and unprofitable drugs ” (“ Advancement 
of Learning,” vol. ii.). Earlier Ascham had said, “ Epitome hurteth 
more in the universities and study of philosophy, but most of all in 
divinity itself.” 

As if to show that he was capable of something more than 
merely “gleaning by stealth upon other men’s grounds,”! in 1652, 
Ross essayed a continuation to Raleigh’s “ History of the World,” 
and in 1653 he issued his animadversions and observations on 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ History of the World.” Still Ross, with the 
chance of originality, is but an epitomiser. He is, and is in all his 
works, a great ground-grubber. Never does he get out into the 
open. “I was fain,” he says, “to read, digest, contrast ” the history 
of the world as a continuation to Raleigh.? 

In his preface he states that he was at leisure, and by nature 
hated idleness. When we have surveyed his works, his statement 
will be readily accepted. He is sixty-two, and people tell him it is 
time to “give off writing.” But he replies the older he is the more 
necessary to bear fruit. He delights in history. He quotes 
Quintilian to show that history is necessary for schoolmasters, so 
that scholars may have matter for their orations and exercises. 
Ross’s view of history may be judged by his judgment: “ History, 
indeed, is the body, but chronology the soul of historical knowledge.” 
Or, again, he tells his readers that history without chronology is a 
carcass without life. His “ brief chronology,” therefore, is a very 
comprehensive collection of dates, divided into 180 divisions, each 
containing a decade of years, beginning 158 B.c. up to 1640 A.D. 

His “ Animadversions and observations upon Sir Walter Raleigh’s 


? So Ascham characterises the meaning of epitomes. 
® Grainger, Biog. His. iii. 3% says: ‘*This is like a piece of bad Gothic 
tacked to a magnificent pile of Roman architecture, which serves to heighten the 
effect of it, while it exposes its own deficiency in strength and beauty.” 
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‘History of the World,’ wherein his mistakes are noted and some 
doubtful passages cleared,” is a very slight affair, consisting of some 
72 12mo. pages. This was written in a spirit somewhat forgetful of 
the preface to “The Marrow of History,” where he had spoken of 
himself in relation to Raleigh as a pigmy set on the shoulders of a 
giant. There is nothing which makes it clear that these historical 
books were intended for school purposes. I pass, therefore, to Ross’s 
distinctively schooi books :—1. “ First and second book of questions 
and answers upon the Book of Genesis. ... Collected out of auncient 
and recent writers,” 1622 ; 2. “ Colloquia Plautina,” 1646 ; 3. “Gnomo- 
logicon Poeticum,” 1647; 4. “ Isagoge Grammatica,” 1648 ; 
5. “Encheiridion duplex : Oratorium nempe et Poeticum,” 1650 ; 
6. “Florilegium Phrasicon,” 1659. In addition, perhaps, may be 
added: 7. “Virgilius Evangelizans,”' 1634, 1638, 1659, 1664; 
8. “ Mystagogus Poeticus,” 2nd ed., 1648, 1653, 1664, &c. All 
these school-books were simply touched up by Ross ; none of them 
are original in design or execution. The “Genesis” comes from 
“ancient and recent writers” ; “Colloquia Plautina Viginti,” 1646, 
contains excerpts from the plays of Plautus, in which the e/eganiiae of 
that author are collected into a compendium. It is definitely written 
for schools and students. The colloquies are on such subjects as “ The 
Evils of Civil War,” “The Insolence of Servants,” “Tyranny of 
Masters,” “Cruelty of Husbands to Wives,” “Consolations on the 
Death of Friends,” “The Misery of those who Despise Learning,” 
&c. “Each colloquy derives its principal vocabulary from the 
peculiar words and phrases of one play of Plautus, explained in 
short marginal notes.” The “Gnomologicon Poeticum” is the 
alphabetical arrangement of Latin sentences taken from classical 
authors. He defends himself for writing such a boy’s book on the 
ground that Erasmus and other great men had done this, and also 
that he had been asked by Wm. Dugard to spare a few odd hours 
from his more serious studies for this purpose. The book, however, 
is not printed by Dugard as is the “ Isagoge Grammatica,” which has 
as sub-title, “Seu brevis introductio grammaticalis, in usum puerorum 
quorum memoria non est multitudine regularum gravanda.” The 
“ Encheiridion duplex” was written originally by Theodoricus 
Morellus, and is edited and enlarged by Ross. 


1 I venture to mention this as a school-book on account of Charles Hoole’s 
recommendation in the books of the Vth Form: ‘ Mr. Ross his ‘ Virgilius 
Evangelizans’ will easily show how a young scholar may imitate Virgil to the 
life.” 

? Mr. Crossley in Motes and Queries, 2nd series, xi. pp. 112-3. 

3’ Integerrimus et doctissimus, he calls him. 
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“The Florilegium Phrasicon” has a special interest. Its sub- 
title is “ Or a survey of the Latine tongue, according to the Elegancy 
of its proper Dialect. Necessary for all young Students in the same 
for their better Imitation and Practice thereof, either by their voice 
or pen. And into several heads disposed and collected by John 
Huise, M.A. And now inlarged with a thousand Phrases, wanting in 
the former edition, by Alexander Ross.” 

John Huise is Ross’s incorrect way of spelling the name of 
John Hawes. The work is a sort of dictionary of Latin phrases to be 
used for different renderings of the same English word used with a 
difference of shade of meaning. John Hawes’s book, “A Perfect 
Survey of the English Tongue, &c.,” 1624, 1632, has an interesting 
address “ To all teachers of the art of Examiner in the Latin Tongue, 
and to what others that shall desire to find a more easie and speedy 
way thereto.” But into Hawes’s enthusiasm for teaching Ross does 
not follow, at any rate, in print. 

I come now to that extraordinary book, “ Virgilius Evangelizans.” 
It belongs to the curious class of books known by the name of 
centones or centos. A cento is a patchwork of lines taken from 
different parts of an author, so as to form a new work embodying a 
different story. The favourite authors for this treatment have been 
Homer and Virgil. 

A life of Christ was made out of Homer by the Empress Eudoxia, 
and a sketch of Bible history constructed by Proba Falconia, in the 
fourth century A.D., from Virgil. Ross’s “ Christiados” from Virgil is, 
however, a very complete and thorough-going specimen of the cento. 

Ross’s “ Virgilii Evangelisantis Christiados” is divided into 
thirteen books. In these, all things either related of or predicted 
about Jesus Christ in both the Old and New Testament, are in 
Ross’s words ' most delightfully rehearsed through the high-sounding 
divine trumpet of Virgil. His motto is— 

Arma virumque Maro cecinit, nos acta Deumque ; 
Cedant arma Viri, dum loquor acta Dei. 
On the title-page is an engraving of a trumpeter crowned with laurel, 
blowing a trumpet, out of the mouth of which emerge the words: 
“ Jesus Christus Salvator Mundi.” In Latin verse we are told that the 
trumpet is Virgil’s and has long been mute, but that now it is revived. 
The laurel too is Virgil’s, but— 
Nisi Ros foveat, marcida laurus erit. 





‘In quibus omnia quae de Domino nostro Jesu Christo in utroque Testa- 
mento, vel dicta vel praedicta, altisona Divina Maronis tuba suavissime decai- 


tantur. 
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The first six books take up Bible history to the birth of Christ. 
The seventh discourses on Christ, his birth, life, miracles, resurrec- 
tion. All these subjects are dealt with in Latin verse, adopting, 
as far as possible, the very words of Virgil in the “ A°neid” and the 
“Georgics,” through taking one line or phrase or word from any 
portion of these books, and following with one taken from any other 
part. In this seventh book Ross manages to pay his tribute to 
King Charles, a sufficiently hazardous exhibition of his loyalty and 
courage, when it is remembered that the “ Christiados ” was published 
in 1649. 


8. 3. Desertas quaerere terras 
10. Cogetur pietas ; tum res rapuisse licebit 
10. I. Et certare odiis patrios populare penates, 
12. 3. Templaque diripere, atque aras evertere sacras 
6. & Fas erit, atque aurum sacratum avellere templis. . 
~§ BS Dum furit indomitum atque ignobile vulgus in arma, 
8. G. I. Heu belli rabies, et habendi dira cupido 
8. 12. Atque superstitio quantorum causa malorum ! 
2. Verum animus memorare horret, luctuque refugit. 


“ Indomitum atque ignobile vulgus” and “ habendi dira cupido ” 
are strong terms, and many a man seems to have suffered in the 
Commonwealth for saying less than Ross dared, yet Ross is reported 
to have died well off, and apparently did not lose his position as 
Head-Master at Southampton Grammar School. 

Books 8-13 give incidents taken from the Gospels. In the 8th 
Book Ross treats of the temptation of Christ. The passage is not 
without its interest, for Ross describes Satan under the name of 
Pluto and the fallen angels, a few years before Milton undertook 
** Paradise Lost.” 

I venture, therefore, to transcribe one or two passages, leaving to 
readers to judge how far these would be likely to be of interest to 
John Milton, from subject and treatment.? 


' Ross gives in the margin the reference to the line of Virgil which he has 
adapted. 

2? When I wrote the above I was unacquainted with Wm. Lander’s infamous 
**Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns,” 1750. Lander says 
(p- 94) he is ‘* acquainted with some persons who admire the copy more than the 
original ; that is, wonder more how the reverend author could accommodate 
Virgil’s language to so sacred and different a subject than how Virgil could be the 
original author of his poem at first.” Ross had a ‘* good conceit ” of himself, but 
he would have cried, ‘‘ Save me from my friends.” 
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Ross thus describes Christ going into the desert :— 
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Hic inter vastas rupes . . . 

Hic ad radices scopuli defessus Jesus 

Consedit, stygiis expectans sedibus hostem. 

Hic stygius rex est, olim de gente suprema 
Coelicolum, quem dum divinos poscit honores 
Precipitem Omnipotens immani turbine adegit 
Cum sociis, qui jam fundo volvuntur in imo. 

Illi indignantes magno cum murmure Ditis 
Circum claustra fremunt ; coeli sedet arce Jehovae 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et temperat iras. 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
Sed Pater Omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris 

Hoc metuens, molemque et montes insuper altos 
Imposuit, regemque dedit qui foedere certo 

Et premere et laxas sciret dare jussus habenas. 


And again :— 
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Ross, indeed, omits nothing of the terrible from his Pluto, and he 
has nothing of the greatness of Milton’s Satan. 
to Milton’s possible interest in Ross has to be raised, since Mr. 
William Tite described a short poem which he found in a copy of 
one of Ross’s productions, “ Mel Heliconium,”? as being in the original 


Hic Pluto est princeps tenebrarum et noctis opacae 
Tartariae sedis dominus, stagnantis Averni 

Incola, qui Manes imos, animasque silentes 
Horrendo premit imperio ; cui tristia bella, 

Irzeque insidizeque et crimina noxia cordi. 

Hic solet unanimes armare in proelia fratres, 
Atque odiis versare domos ; huic nomina mille, 
Mille nocendi artis, jamque ascendabat, et ecce 
Horrendum specus infremuit ; 


autograph of John Milton. 


On MEL HELICONIUM. 


Written by Mr. Rosse, Chaplain to his Mate, 


These shapes, of old transfigur’d by y® charmes 
Of wanton Ovid, wak’ned w*" th’ alarmes 

Of powerfull Rosse, gaine nobler formes ; and try 
The force of a diviner Alchimy. 





1 Cf. Milton’s — 


2 1642. 


Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl’d headlong . . . 
To bottomless perdition. 








But the question as 
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Soe the queint Chimist 4th ingenious power 

From calcyn’d hearbes extracts a glorious flower : 
Soe bees to fraight their thimy cells produce 

Fro pois’nous weedes a sweet and wholesome juyce. 


J.M. 

It is necessary to remark that the identification of J.M. with John 
Milton depends upon the similarity of handwriting. It has, however, 
been pointed out! that Ross was a Royalist and Churchman, and 
Milton a Republican and Puritan, and had assailed prelates and 
Court chaplains, and that the lines are unworthy of Milton’s maturity. 
The critic offers an alternative writer in the person of Jasper Mayne, 
a minor poet and dramatist of the time. It is not, perhaps, a 
matter of great importance, for even if Milton did speak of Ross 
as “ powerful,” though it would be interesting, as everything from 
Milton is interesting, yet it would come from the atmosphere which 
surrounds a contemporary, and which often contains the ozone of 
a personal influence not easily breathed by later generations. 
Putting aside the question of the authorship of the short poem by 
J.M., the composition of Ross’s “ Christiados,” in a form founded 
on the very words of Virgil, has a distinct analogy to Milton’s 
great epic cast in the classical mould—however wide apart their 
media and respective merits may be. 

The intermixture of Christian history with classical story in the 
*‘Christiados” of Ross is very curious, and I cannot refrain from 
citing further the following passage in connection with the raising of 
Lazarus (lib. 10). Christ is represented as saying to Martha :— 

t. Cur tam sollicita es, cursique ingentibus aegra 

Effundis lachrymas ? facilis descensus averni, 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras 

Hoc opus hic labor est : faciam tamen optima ab umbris 
Germanii infernis ad lumina surgere vitz 

Qui claro duxisse genus me credit Olympo, 
Progeniemque Patris magni qui sidera mundi 

Aeternis regit imperiis licet alma recessit 

Lux oculis, quamvis hunc somnus ferreus urget, 


Non tamen aeternam claudentur lumina nocté, 
Sed vivet, vitamque per omnia saecula ducet. 
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The “Christiados”? is a remarkable book enough, but it is by 


1 Notes and Queries, 2nd Ser. vol. viii. p. 345. 
? Besides the ‘‘ Christiados” Ross wrote a special laudation of Virgil entitled 
‘« Virgilii Triumphantis.”” It was published after his death in 1661. It shows 
the superiority of Virgil by a comparison of him with the later Latin poets, e.g. 
Silius Italicus, Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Claudian. He chooses passages 
as nearly as possible parallel in subject and expression. 
VOL. CCLXXIX. NO. 1979. II 
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no means the only remarkable book written by Ross. Charles Hoole 
desires the schoolmaster to keep his boys of the Fourth Form half 
a year at Ovid’s “ Metamorphosis,” and says, “ Mr. Sandy’s transla- 
tion' of this book in folio, and Mr. Rosse’s ‘ English Mythologist’ 
will be very delightful helps to your scholars for the better under- 
standing thereof.” Hoole here evidently refers to the “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus, or the Muses Interpreter,” the second edition of which 
was published in 1648. In the “Christiados,” Ross had enclosed 
the Christian history in Virgilian phrases; in the ‘“ Mystagogus 
Poeticus” he takes classical mythology and “interprets” it into 
terms of Christian belief. Christ, for instance, is represented as the 
true AEsculapius, again as Amphion. “ Amphion, Niobe’s husband,” 
Ross says, “was an excellent musician. He made the rude stones 
hop together and make up the walls of Thebes ; but he that put 
life into dead stones and civilised such rude and senseless creatures 
could not for all his music charm his wife’s pride and insolency. 
Our Saviour Christ by the sweetness of his Evangelical music 
charmed the Gentiles, and of such stones raised children to 
Abraham, causing men to meet together towards the building of 
the new Jerusalem ; but yet he could not prevail with the Jews, 
which he had married to himself, neither could he cure their pride 
and obstinacy. Though he piped, they would not dance.” Christ 
is also interpreted from Apollo, Aurora, by Ulysses and by the 
Moon, by Ganymede, Hercules, Mercury, Minerva, Neptune, Theseus, 
Prometheus, Orpheus, Perseus, Hippolytus. He is represented by 
Hector and equally by Achilles. ‘Our blessed Saviour is our true 
and only Hector, the glory, pillar, and safeguard of His Church ; 
the great eagle that will scatter our enemies like sheep before us. . . . 
The love and wisdom of His Father defended His body from the 
dominion of death, Satan, and the other black dogs of hell.” 

As to Achilles, Ross improves the occasion by wishing that 
Christians would put on the whole armour of God. Achilles was 
dipped in the Stygian bath except his feet, in which only he was 
vulnerable. ‘Except we be all washed in the water of Baptism we 
cannot be immortal. . . . Christ is the true Achilles, ayoc¢ Avwr, He 
that looseth us from all pains and diseases. . . . He was mortal only 
in his feet, #.e. his humanity. . . .”. Nothing comes amiss to Ross in 
the way of interpretation. Christ is the true Bellerophon who 
overcame the spiritual monsters and rides triumphantly upon his 
word. Christ is the true Cadmus who was sent of His Father to 
seek that which was lost. He is the builder of a greater city than 


} Published first edition 1634, then 1638, 1659, 1664, 1684. 
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Thebes, the destroyer of the great dragon, the devil, and of all his 
armed teeth or associates. Christ even is the true Bacchus or 
Dionysus, 7.e. Awe voice, the mind of God. He is Liber, who 
makes us only free. ‘He hath given us a more comfortable wine 
than the wine of the pope.” 

The nature of the work will be seen by such examples. But the 
wealth of interpretation in the book is enormous. Ross is always 
equal to the occasion, and says many suggestive and even brilliant 
things, interspersed with the most commonplace and even worse 
than commonplace remarks. Previously to writing his “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus,” Ross had written, in 1642, “ Mel Heliconium, or Poeticall 
Honey gathered out of the weeds of Parnassus.” This contains 
forty-eight Fictions, as he calls them, viz. accounts of mythological 
heroes. There follows after each “The Mysteries” which he after- 
wards lengthened into the interpretations of the ‘“ Mystagogus 
Poeticus.” In the third place, he breaks out into English verse, 
with reflections on the Fiction and the Mysteries of it. 

The verses on AZolus are above Ross’s average :— 








He’s AZolus, a god and not a man, 
That anger can 

Subdue, and keep unruly passions under, 
He’s a wonder. 

He is a king, and stronger than the wind, 
That curbs his mind. 

It’s ill when wealth conspires with violence 
*Gainst innocence. 

That state’s a sea ; ships sink or drive on shore, 
When such storms roar. 


Such verses remind us of Quarles,' who was, no doubt, Ross’s 
model. 

The following verses given under Deucalion are interesting from 
being published in 1642, in apparent utter unconsciousness of current 
events. 

Clap hands, O happy British clime, 
Thrice happy, if thou knows’t the time 
Of this thy happiness ! 


Thou hear’st not drums and trumpets sound, 
Dead carcasses spread not thy ground ; 

Thy land’s not red with gore : 
) a 
, 1 Mr. Wm. Tite mentions the fact that Ross wrote an epigram to stand under 
Marshall’s engraving of Quarles.—Account of Autograph Sonnet by John Milton, 
1859. London: Printed for private circulation only. 
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Thy temples’ hymns and anthems ring, 
And panegyrics to the king 
Of this great universe ; 


Down from thy sounding pulpits fall 
God’s Word like nectar, who can all 
Thy happiness rehearse ? 
Sure thou art that Parnassus hill, 
On which Deucalion did dwell 
When ail the earth was drown’d. 


Great God, prime author of our peace, 
Let not this happiness decrease, 
But let it flourish still : 
Take not Thy mercy from this land, 
Nor from the man of thy right hand,' 
So shall we fear no ill. 


The rest of Ross’s works may be divided into (a) religious, () con- 
troversial works. 
Amongst his religious works, besides the exposition of Genesis and 


Wollebius, are :— 


1. **Rerum Judaicarum, or The Jewish Affairs,” in four books, ‘‘ couched 
in most excellent hexameters.” ? 1632. 

2. ** Rasura Tonsoris.” 1627. A book against a Jesuit, in Latin prose. 

3. ‘* A'Centurie of Divine Meditations upon Predestination and its Adjuncts : 
Wherein are showed the comfortable uses of this Doctrine.” 1646. 

4. ‘** The Picture of the Conscience Drawn to the Life.” 1646. 

s. ** A Caveat for Reading the Alcoran.” 

6. **Three Dreads of Divine Meditation.” 1630. 


But pre-eminent amongst his religious works is his “ TMaveePeea : 
or, A View of all Religions of the World, 1653.” With Ross this 
meant, as he is not slow to declare, not only an account of the facts, 
but also “choice observations and reflections throughout the whole.” 
The book is interesting in giving a contemporary view of the various 
religious bodies: the Independents, Ranters, Quakers, Muggle- 
tonians, and so on, besides a vast number of foreign religions, 
Christian and otherwise. Ross is, as we say, all right at heart, 
merciless though he is to heretics. ‘With Martha,” he says, “we 
busy ourselves about many things, but neglect that donum necessarium ; 
playing philosophers in our disputes, but epicures in our lives.” He 
auotes from Lactantius : “ He is the most religious man who offers 
to God the best gift, which is innocency. For Christian religion 
consisteth not in words, but in gifts and sacrifices. . . . Our gifts are 


' Evidently Charles I. ? So says Sir Thomas Urquhart. 
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sincere hearts ; our sacrifices are praises and thanksgivings.” On 
Ross’s death, directly following this fine utterance, was added asa 
second part of “ Pansebeia,” a scathing attack on heretics, with their 
“most incredible blasphemies and enthusiastical dotages.” This 
was a translation by John Davies, of Kidwelly, from Thomas 
Muntzer. It is adorned with the “effigies” of seventeen “who 
excelled the rest in rashness, impudence, and lying.” 

Perhaps of all Ross’s books, the controversial works are the most 
curious. For in the light of later knowledge; we must say Ross was 
nearly always in the wrong. The fiercer his onslaught on his 
opponents, the more in the wrong has he turned out to be. 


Controversial Works :— 


1. “The Philosophical Touchstone ; or, Observations upon Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Discourses of the Nature of Bodies, and of the 
Reasonable Soule. In which his erroneous Paradoxes are refuted, the 
Truth and Constitution Philosophy vindicated, the immortality of 
man’s soul briefly, but sufficiently proved. And the weak Fortifica- 
tions of a late Amsterdam Ingineer, patronising the Soul’s mortality 
briefly slighted, 1645.” 

Digby seems to have likened constitutions to boys, that by adding 
bus to all English words thought they turned them into Latin. 
Ross says in reply : “ The boy was not so much to blame for dus, as 
you are in being too busy in jeering at such eminent men, and at 
those maxims which have been so unanimously received by all 
universities, and for so many hundred years constantly maintained.” 
In this spirit did Ross vindicate Aristotle. Moreover, he speaks of 
reason and nature, Digby’s guides, as ignes fatui. The only nature 
to follow is God, as Natura naturans ; the only reason is Christ, who is 
the Adyoc, or reason of the Father. Such arguing was not to the 
point, for Digby did not in any way deny Christianity. In his 
philosophical arguing he did not plead his personal faith. 

2. “ Medicus Medicatus,' or The Physician’s Religion Cured, by 
a lenitive or gentle potion, 1645.” 

This is an attack on Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medici.” Ross 
at once contradicts what he had in the “ Philosopher’s Touchstone” 
so definitely asserted, viz. the futility of reason (other than that of 
Christ), as a guide. Sir Thomas Browne had gently suggested that 
there was need to bring the brusque touch of reason to some of 
his rhetoric—as, for instance, that in defect of “our churches,” he 


* Of which Samuel Johnson says: ‘‘ Universally neglected by the world.” 
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is not scrupulous to enter Popish churches ; that, in a sense, they are 
“one with us.” Ross now says of the test of reason : “Our reason 
is not given us in vain. . . . Shall we shut our eyes that we may 
not see the traps and snares laid in our ways? He would have us 
sleep securely that the envious man may sow tares amongst the 
good corn. . . . It were strange stupidity in us to break down our 
walls and let in the Grecian horse.” When: Sir Thomas says, “ At 
the sight of a cross or crucifix,” he can dispense with his hat, Ross 
indignantly objects that Christ never instituted a painted cross to 
bring him into remembrance, and that it ought to cause his indignation 
rather than his devotion. When Browne confesses that sometimes he 
is drawn to the view that God would after some time release the 
damned souls from torture, Ross quotes St. Austin to show how 
pernicious this view is, how it opens a gap to all profaneness. “It 
is sufficient,” says Ross, “that God hath freed some of Adam’s race 
from eternal fire, whereas he might have damned all.” 

Browne had confessed! to a charitable prayer for the dead. Ross 
remorselessly puts this before him : “ If the dead for whom you prayed 
were in heaven, your prayers were needless ; for there is fulness of 
joy and pleasures for ever more ; but if these dead were in hell, 
your prayers were fruitless; for from thence is no redemption.” 
Ross even finds fault with Browne’s grievous thought that those noble 
heathens whose worthy lives teach us virtue on earth can hardly be 
in hell. Where Browne hints at hell as a metaphorical expression, 
Ross quotes even Juvenal, Virgil, and Homer against him. Browne 
feels that it is almost a necessary part of humility to entertain at 
times doubts. Ross tells him that doubting is not the fruit of 
humility, but of infidelity. So is one of the most charitable and 
kindly of Christian thinkers cut up into bits and cast, as it were, to 
the winds, for his very charity and kindliness of feeling. But the 
*Religio Medici” is read and treasured ; “ Medicus Medicatus ” 
is hardly known as a name. 

Against Sir Thomas Browne Ross turned a second attack after 
the former published his “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into 
very many received tenets and commonly presumed truths, which 
examined prove but Vulgar and Common Errors,” 1646. This led to 
Ross’s (3) “ Arecna Microcosmi ... With a Refutation of Doctor 


3rowne’s * Vulgar Errors, and the Ancient Opinions Indicated,” in 


' **T could scarce contain my prayers for a friend at the ringing of a bell, or 
behold his corpse without an orison for his soul.” 
* Besides Browne, Ross attacks Lord Bacon and Dr. Harvey. 
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1651. But the audacity of Ross in those books against Browne pales 
into insignificance when the next is mentioned. 

4. “ Leviathan Drawn out with a Hook ; or, Animadversions upon 
Mr. Hobbs his Leviathan,” 1653. Hobbs had in the “ Leviathan” 
made short work of Aristotle as taught in the Universities. Ross 
meets the self-confidence of Hobbs with the assurance of Ross, and 
the consequence is such wordy warfare as the following : Hobbs had 
said that through Leviathan—“a light doth shine, and his eyes are 
like the eye-lids of the morning,” and so on. Ross remarks on 
this : “I doubt me for all this he will come short of his expectation 
and miss of his mark ; it will not be an easy matter for Mr. Hobbs 
to justle Aristotle out of the Universities, nor to make Malmsbury 
so famous as Stagira . . . Shall the turtle thrust the eagle out of his 
nest? ‘There is no wise man will exchange the light of the sun witha 
candle.” He alleges testimony as to Aristotle from Scaliger, Cardan, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, Keckerman, P. Martyr, and Casaubon. 
The latter says : “They who write or speak against him are dunces, 
silly people, and such books are fit for nothing but for thefire. Scaliger 
calls such barbarous wits, rats, kites, crows, ravens, owls, and bats.” 

5. The most extraordinary of Ross’s attacks, as it seems to us 
now, is that on Galileo and the new theory of the motion of the 
earth round the sun. “The New Planet no Planet ; or, The Earth 
no wandering Star ; except in the wandering heads of Galileans. 
Here out of the Principles of Divinity, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Reason, and Sense the Earth’s immobility is asserted ; the true sense 
of Scripture in this point cleared; the Fathers and Philosophers 
vindicated ; divers Theological and Philosophical points handled, 
and Copernicus his opinion as erroneous, ridiculous, and impious 
fully refuted. In answer to a Discourse that the earth may be a 
Planet,” 1646. 

This is Ross’s monumental piece of folly, and the title-page 
should be reprinted and conspicuously hung where book-writers 
frequent, as a warning against over-confident statement. 

Other books mentioned as Ross’s, but which I have not seen, 
are: “Chymera, Pythagorica, Contra Lansbergium, Religious 
Apotheosis, Melissomachia, Four curious Books of Epigrams in 
Latin Elegiacs.” In the British Museum there are two of his sermons. 

These books mentioned make a large mass of literature, and 
recall Samuel Butler’s lines, beginning of second Canto of 
“ Hudibras ” :— 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over. 
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Mr. William Tite has drawn attention to one man who had read! 
“ Alexander Ross over,” and given ground for thinking that it was to 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromarty, that Butler referred. An 
account which Urquhart gives of Ross in his “ EKSKYBAAATPON, or 
Discovery of a most exquisite Jewel,” 1651, is a glowing panegyric. 
We are told: “ Besides all these}[printed] volumes, books and 
tractates, he composed above three hundred exquisite sermons, which, 
after he had redacted them into an order and diction fit for the 
press, were, by the merciless fury of Vulcan, destroyed all in one 
night, to the great grief of many preachers, to whom they would have 
been every whit as useful as Sir Edward Coke’s Reports are to the 
lawyers.” Not only the sermons were destroyed, but also several 
metaphysical, physical, moral, and dialectical manuscripts. Urquhart 
pleads for recognition of a beneficiary nature to Ross. ‘“ Many 
enjoy great benefices, and that deservedly enough, for the good they 
do to their coevals only ; how much more meritoriously should e 
then be dealt with, whose literate erogations reach to this and 
after ages ?” 

As to Ross’s life little material is available. He was born in 
1590, and up to thirty years of age lived in Aberdeen. He became one 
of Charles I.’s chaplains, and eventually Master of the Free School 
at Southampton. He dedicates his books to people of high position 
and claims acquaintance and friendship with them. In John Evelyn’s 
Diary? we read: “ July 11, 1649. Come to see our old Alexander 
Ross, the divine historian and poet.” February 1, 1652. “Old 
Alexander Ross... presented me with his book against Mr. 
Hobbs’s Leviathan.” On May 20, 1650, Ross writes to Evelyn: “I 
have received a rich jewel from you, which I more value than 
Alexander did Darius his cabinet or Homer's Iliad.” He sends in 
return his “Epitome.” On July 21, 1651, Ross acknowledges a 
letter and translation from Evelyn. He is suddenly called upon 
urgent business to Hertfordshire. For the rest, we know that Ross 
hardly needed the preferment Urquhart had been urging, for at his. 
death he left £ 200 to Aberdeen to found bursaries ; to the poor of 
Southampton, #50 ; to the poor of All Saints’, Southampton, £50 ; 
to the Bodleian, 450 ; and numerous other benefactions.* Eachard 


‘This is the Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, who translated Rabelais, 
and who wrote ‘*An Introduction to the Universal Language,” 1653, and 
** The Trisotretras ; or, A most Easy and Exact Manner of Resolving all sorts 
of Triangles.” 1645. 

? 1850 edition, vol. i. p. 252. 

3’ Mr. Wm. Tite’s Account, &c. 
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says Ross “was a busy, various, and voluminous writer, who, by 
his pen and otherwise made a considerable noise and figure in these 
times, and who so managed his affairs that, in the midst of these 
storms, he died very rich, as appears from the several benefactions 
he made.” 

Here, then, in Alexander Ross we have a royalist schoolmaster, 
who, like Thomas Farnaby, became rich, but who, unlike Farnaby, 
kept his riches, even under the Commonwealth. Ross was not a 
scholar of the depth and soundness of Farnaby. Never could there 
be a better example of the fact that width of writing does not 
necessarily mean wide-mindedness or keen-sightedness. Educational 
writers, like Comenius, Hartlib, Dury, and, of course, Milton, were 
advocating encyclopzedism as a basis for education. As for Ross, 
“there is,” it has been said,' “ scarcely a subject in the wide range of 
literature on which Ross has not left a work.” 

But Ross’s encyclopzedism is the encyclopedism of the antique 
world. It is of the world of Aristotle and Pliny. It is the world 
into the nooks and corners of which Robert Burton had the entrée. 
It is a world without Copernicus and Bacon in it. It is in opposition 
to the Thomas Brownes, the William Harveys, and the Kenelm 
Digbys, just because these have imbibed something of the new spirit 
of appeal to the individual reason and the new scientific bases. Ross 
is perfectly aware that he is in an intellectually antagonistic world. 
He describes his position —and it is the position of reactionaries in 
all ages. He has defended the ancient sages from wrong and mis- 
construction (he is here speaking of Dr. Thomas Browne’s book), 
“thinking it a part of my duty to honour and defend their reputation, 
whence originally I have my knowledge, and not with too many in 
this loose and wanton age slight all ancient doctrines and principles, 
hunting after new conceits and whimsies, which though specious to 
the eye at the first view, yet upon near inspection and touch, dissolve 
like the apples of Sodom into dust.” 

It is characteristic of the new education of the time of Cromwell 
that it grounds itself on the teaching of Lord Bacon.? But Ross 
says : “I pity tosee so many young heads still gaping like chameleons 
for knowledge, and are never filled, because they feed upon airy and 
empty phansies, loathing the sound, solid, and wholesome viands 
of peripatetic wisdom, they reject Aristotle’s pure fountains... . 
Let us return to our Master’s house, there we shall find pure fountains 


' Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen, ed. Thomson, 1870, vol. iv. p. 302. 
*¢.g. Comenius, John Dury, Samuel Hartlib, Hezekiah Woodward, John 
Webster. 
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of ancient University learning.” But there was no return possible to 
the Master’s house on the old footing. Ross was living in the very 
age which committed itself educationally to the new model of 
Comenius, Dury, and Hartlib. Ross wanted to turn back the finger 
of time. We see his portrait in the “Mystagogus Poeticus,” in 
which he stands with a key in his hand, unlocking the old fictions 
and interpreting them to the present. In his intellectual attitude to 
the Baconian spirit, he might be represented as attempting the direct 
reverse. He thought to lock up the new truths of his age and hide them 
away into the mysteries of the past. Medicine, science, and 
philosophy were for him children playing truant from their Aris- 
totelian mother. 

What Ross was as a schoolmaster we do not know, but in his 
writings he is energetic, attractive, and stimulating—obsolete and 
wrong-headed as he so often is. He states in his preface to the 
** Marrow of Historie” that a certain writer had been “venting his 
spleen against an angry schoolmaster (as he calls him) and Aristotle’s 
ends. Let him rest contented, that a schoolmaster with Aristotle’s 
ends can whip his Atoms out of the Universities, and he must know 
that in public trouble many have undertaken the office of school- 
masters, at whose feet he needs not be ashamed to sit, no more than 
*sculapius, the god of physic, who was content to become a scholar 
to Chiron the schoolmaster.” 

By his literary work and his school he became wealthy—he 
retired. ‘Thereupon he was taken into the family of the Henleys, in 
Hampshire. To them he bequeathed a large library and a considerable 
sum of money, of which a good part was actually found hidden 
amongst his books.’ Old Ross had stepped warily. He had had 
his fling at the Parliament. He had warmly addressed the king in 
his books. He had prospered financially. He had written books 
which had won Urquhart’s enthusiastic praise. There is no hiding 
the fact, Ross was a “success” of the time. Butler’s lines only 
confirm this. 

FOSTER WATSON. 


' The Lounger’s Common Place Book, vol. iii. p. 118. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SPORT. 


HALO of romance surrounds the realm of sport. The citizens 
of that Elysian domain are not infrequently imbued with 
latent poetic sensibilities—their country being illumined, in their 
ever-expectant eyes, with the “ fair effect of future hopes” ; and the 
whole region is invested, as regards the view of the outside “ general,” 
or non-sporting, with a glamour of poesy ; the result of that en- 
chantment which distance proverbially lends greatly aided by the 
tuneful trumpetings of a whole troop of metrical artists, some of 
whom occasionally disported themselves in the Arcadia in question, 
whilst the majority merely ambled through the territory upon their 
softly-pacing Pegasus, paying dulia as they rode. 

Regarded at a distance, whether of time or place—by the fire- 
side ; after bath and refreshment and rest have produced a ruminant 
state of languorous ease, calculated to present any day’s sport in 
glowing colours ; in a far-distant, sunny land, wherein, by com- 
parison, snow seems a luxury, and riding in a gelid blast a dream 
of delight ; or when reading some storied folio of the bygone age of 
chivalry : surveying this venatic land of Arcadia from a standpoint 
removed—the scene is, in truth, glitteringly set ; warm of hue and 
mellifluously accompanied. 

Verily, after reading some quaint old chronicle, it is not difficult 
to call up a vision of gallant lords and ladies gay, each with hound 
at heel and hawk on fist, the said “ fist” encased in a richly em- 
broidered and jewelled glove, whilst the falcons are hooded, con- 
trolled with silken jesses, and jangling tunefully with silver bells of 
Dordrecht or Milan. From such a page—say of the courtly 
Froissart—we should learn how that hawk and hound were, in a 
measure, the insignia of rank. Or Dame Juliana Berners, in her 
‘‘Treatyses pertaynyng to Hawkynge, Huntynge, and Fysshynge 
with an Angle,” would tell us the due gradations of these distinguish- 
ing appurtenances. The Rev. sportswoman in her Treatys sets forth 
that the Gerfalcon, or Tercell of a Gerfalcon, was due to a sovereign ; 
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a Falcon gentle and a Tercel gentle for a prince; a Falcon fora 
duke or earl ; a Merlyn for a lady, and so forth. 

Contemplating the pageant through this rosy haze of old-world 
lore, one is apt to lose sight of such pretty details as breaking the 
hawks ; baiting, brailing, drenching ; and all the prosaic complica- 
tions of the manége—though, in sooth, the Prioress understood all 
these things, and treats of them in her book. 

Hunting, also, is veiled in a diaphonous, delightful film of 
romance, cast about it by the enthusiasm of its votaries and the 
incense of the poets. The worship of Diana is preluded with much 
sonorous music of horn and hound ; insomuch that the chase would 
appear to be inseparably allied to such melody. Regard, for ex- 
ample, and for a moment, Scott’s familiar lines in the first canto of 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” commencing with— 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill. ... 


and including, amongst many other animated and pertinent ones, 


these two— 
A hundred dogs bay’d deep and strong... . 


Their peal the merry horns rung out. 


That Sir Walter permitted himself to speak of “dogs” instead of 
hounds is, presumably, an instance of that poetical licence which 
covers a mountain of variation. 

Elsewhere, the same author has the following spirited verses :— 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mcuntain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear ! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they— 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

That “yelling” is not quite up to the high-water mark of a 
Beckford or a Deimé Radcliffe ; rather unfortunate that “ knelling ” 
(unless, to be sure, there were intended an anticipatory allusion to 
the death of the stag and the sounding of the mort)—but the rhyming 
liberty. 

This fanfare of the chase pervades nearly all the lyrical and 
metrical verses that deal therewith; from the songs that are 
roared at hunt dinners (‘‘ D’ye ken John Peel,” and the like), to the 
really delicate versification of a Whyte Melville or a Somerville. The 
author of the “Love Chase” rises above this resonant treatment ; 
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though his poetical evagations indicate a state of human vociferation, 
together with a joyous elation not always realised by those who ride 
to hounds, in the present year of grace at least. Witness the fol- 
lowing :— 

All earth’s astir, roused with the revelry 

Of vigour, health and joy! Cheer awakes cheer 

While Echo’s mimic tongue that never tires 

Keeps up the hearty din : Each face is then 

Its neighbour’s glass—where gladness sees itself, 

And at the bright reflection grows more glad ! 

Breaks into tenfold mirth ! laughs like a child ! 

Would make a gift of its own heart, it is so free ! 

Would scarce accept a kingdom, ’tis so rich ! 

Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 

That life was life before. 


What ecstasy! What irrigation of the milk of human kindness ! 
Did ever modern mortal sportsman witness such a scene at the covert- 
side? 

Undoubtedly, folk venatic of earlier ages attached much im- 
portance to the clamour of hound and horn (as do our Continental 
neighbours of this day), to a far greater extent than obtains with 
British Nimrods of the latter end of the present century ; though 
we would not be thought to imply the disvaluing of a certain amount 
of the same in our hunting fields. Shakespeare, treating of a certain 
hunting party, near Athens, represents a potentate as saying :— 

“My love shall hear the music of my hounds. . .” (not ‘ My 
love shall have a rare spin across country.”) The affianced lady 
makes a rapturous response— 


I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


Then the gallant Theseus, anxious to provide a similar rich treat 
for the fair Hippolyta, continues— 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, .. . 
- match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tunable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. . . . 


Nor is this diapason of the chase confined to the bardic tribe ; 
the more restricted prose-writers harp upon a string in unison. The 
Sporting Magazine, very early in the present moribund century, 
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says: “ George III.’s yeoman prickers carried French horns, which 
they occasionally wound during the run, but the great musicianing 
went on when the deer was first uncarted—an awfully impressive 
prelude—and when the deer was taken.” 

The curved horn now carried by the huntsman to the Royal 
Buckhounds is a modification of the French horns so frequently 
alluded to in those and preceding days. Strictly speaking, this instru- 
ment is a ¢rompe, without which no hunting is complete in Gallic woods 
and fields to this day. Vide Monsieur Donatien Levesque’s delight- 
ful and eminently sportsmanlike “ En Déplacement.” 

“We comfort our hounds with loud and couragious cryes and 
noises both of voyse and hound,” writes a stag-hunter of 300 years 
ago, apologising for having all but forgotten to insist upon the im- 
portance of horns, an oversight for which he makes ample amends 
in the rest of his narration. 

This is what the Sporting Magazine has furthermore to say of 
this tootling and sennet and flourish and ululation upon*an occasion 
of George III. honouring a meet of the Buckhounds with his 


presence :— 
“The sonorous strains of the norns, the musical melodious echo 
of the hounds . . . was a repast too rich. . . .” 


And again, his Majesty having arrived upon the clangorous 
scene, displaying his “condescending affability and kindness,” 
“the horns now repeat the musical prelude. Their enlivening 
strains, intermixed with the vociferous predominance of the hounds 
at the view of their game, in the presence of our most gracious 
Sovereign, constitute a scene of philanthropy and universal benevolence 
far exceeding the brilliancy, parade, ornaments, and fallacious 
pleasures of the metropolis.” 

All this indicates an epic state of things venatic. On any 
morning between November and next violet-time, the romantic hunting 
man or woman might say (might, mark you) with erotic, luckless 


Romeo— 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. . . . 


But stern reality includes such unromantic attributes, not sung 
by any of the poets—save, perhaps, one—as mist, rain, frost, blank 
coverts, ay, and blank days, short-running foxes, wire fencing, and 
the vagaries of that mysterious essence yclept scent ; for, as the afore- 
quoted Somerville reminds us, 


Now on the air depend the hunter’s hopes. 
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The popular conception of hunting in general, and fox-hunting 
in particular, is alike heroic and—misleading. As to scent, it is 
currently accepted that “a southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaim 
a hunting morning.” This is an exploded theory. Many countries 
will stand a considerable amount of rain and a touch of east in the 
wind. Again, the uninitiated are given to fancy an effervescence of 
donhomie in the character of the sportsman—a sort of fraternal bond 
of accord which unites all those who hunt against their common 
enemy (or friend), the fox. This is a fond delusion vainly imagined. 

And then those ideal runs, how few of them go to make a record 
season! A scent that flames breast-high ; “a good fox ;” a good 
line over a good country; the sportsman well mounted, getting a 
good start ; a brilliant burst, followed by twenty-three minutes of 
Elysium, and a kill in the open—one reads of these good, these 
super-excellent things ; but how rarely does the practical and habitual 
fox-hunter experience or witness them ? 

Altogether, the brow of St. Hubert, of Diana, or Artemis, of the 
statue of Nimrod, or whatever be chosen as the emblematical form 
of the Chase personified, is surrounded by a nimbus of phantasy ; 
not romance alone lends her aid, but also the Thespian art—the 
accessories cothurnate. 

Here is a pantograph of “high-falutin ” fox-hunting :— 

Throw the broad ditch behind you ; o’er the hedge 
High bound, resistless ; nor the deep morass 
Refuse, but through the shaking wilderness 

Pick your nice way ; into the perilous flood 

Bear fearless, of the raging instinct full ; 

And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 

Your triumph sound sonorous, running round, 

From rock to rock, in circling echoes toss’d ; 

Then scale the mountains to their woody tops, 

Rush down the dangerous steep ; and o’er the lawn, 


In fancy swallowing up the space between, 
Pour all your speed into the rapid game. 


A very grandiose description of the chase, of which the fat, in- 
dolent poet can have had no practical experience. “The raging 
instinct” is good—very excellent good—but the country, which 
abounds in “ deep morasses,” “ shaking wildernesses,” and “ moun- 
tains with woody tops” that require escalading, would fail to commend 
itself to the Nimrod of the Shires—whether of the ancient or 
modern variety. ‘ Ride the torrent,” indeed !—a most undesirable 
mount ! 

One is loth to dispel a beauteous dream, or to sully the bright- 
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ness of a glowing picture, but truth demands the sober statement 
that hunting folk are not always galloping ; hounds are not con- 
tinually in full cry; nor does the average son or daughter of 
Artemis jump many “ oxers,” “ bullfinches,” five-barred gates, stone- 
walls six feet high, and brooks of twenty feet in width, every time he 
or she disports himself or herself in the hunting field. 

Come we to the somewhat less high-pitched joys of shooting ; 
inceptively associated with that season of the year of which Thomson 
not ineptly sings when he says, 

Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 


While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. . . . 


A jovial time truly, to the ardent gunner, is ushered in by the 
blissful solemnities of “The Twelfth”; a jovial time “ The First ” : 
jovial the commencement of covert shooting at the season of the fall 
of the leaf. 

Here the rude clamour of the sportsman’s joy, 
The gun fast thundering, and the winded horn, 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural game : 
How, in his mid-career, the spaniel, struck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose 
Outstretch’d, and finely sensible, draws, full 
Fearful and cautious, on the latent prey ; 

As in the sun the circling covey bask. . . . 


Not an unpleasing picture ; Aointer being read for “spaniel.” 
Lord Byron’s apposite eclogue, too, though over perilously near the 
ridiculous to be altogether in unison with that sublimity of which we 
treat, is a pretty bit of landscape and genre depicture :— 


The mellow autumn came, and with it came 
The promised party, to enjoy its sweets. 
The.corn is cut, the manor full of game ; 
The pointer ranges, and the sportsman beats 
In russet jacket : lynx-like is his aim ; 
Full grows his bag, and wonder/z/ his feats. 
Ah, nut-brown partridges! Ah, brilliant pheasants ! 
And ah, ye poachers! ’Tis no sport for peasants. 


Undoubtedly, an element of romance is associated with sport 
with the gun; the setting is often highly picturesque. Grouse- 
shooting over purple seas of heather; the pursuit of the merry 
brown birds, on the stubbles, across the pleasant leasowes and furzy 
uplands, adown the tinted hedgerows ; the gay luncheon party with 
the ladies in attendance ; covert-shooting beside some noble belt of 
spreading woodland—these are scenes calculated to lend themselves 
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to the artistic eye and the poetic sense, lingering long before the 
gaze of memory, moreover. 

Deer-stalking, too, wears an appearance of grandeur—particularly 
as mentally observed by the tyro: wild sport ; majestic scenery of 
mountain and glen ; of expansive “ forest” ; of pathless waste ; and 
then the “muckle deer”—the glory of bringing down a “stag 
royal”! And driving, whether grouse, black-game, or humbler 
“birds” be the quarry, has its air of sumptuosity ; whilst to cut 
down the “rocketer,” flying fast and high, sailing towards the gun, 
over the tall tree tops with the wind behind hin, is truly a glorious 
achievement on the part of the performer—glorious to witness, toe 
think about. 

But in driving, the gunner betimes “gets a-talkin’” (so the 
keepers make moan)—shoots wildly—fails to be provided with 
straight powder—finds his butt declared tabu by the plumy people, 
or is otherwise neglectful or unfortunate ; in stalking, he has to 
manceuvre to obtain the wind of the deer ; to toil and scramble ; to 
encounter adverse and oragious conditions of the elements ; hard- 
ship and rugosity of obstacles, of attendants, and of personal temper, 
together with disappointment galore—he heaves and pants; is 
struck trembling with stag-fever just at the critical moment ; the 
herd inexplicably moves away ; wreaths of rain-laden mist, chilly as 
death, envelop the scene ; and, generally, for the sportsman there 
are, to speak colloquially, more kicks than ha'pence ; shooting is 
not (metaphorically) “ all beer and skittles.” 

And when “Winter comes to rule the varied year, sullen and 
sad, in all his rising train ; vapours and clouds and storms,” 

The thunder of the sport of those, who, with the gun, 


And dog impatient bounding at the shot 
hese desolate the fields, ... 


though sometimes hugely enjoyable to one suitably constituted and 
constructed, is sure to be far less romantic to the fowler who essays 
to make some sort of a bag, than it is to the study-fire dilettanti whe 
ponders these things. 

And, lastly, of ‘ the contemplative man’s recreation ”—nerhaps 
the department of sport that most suavely lends itself to romantic, or 
poetic, or imaginative treatment. 

The sophistical author of “ The Seasons” and ‘Sophonisba” 
(*“Oh! Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thomson, oh!” the critical 
mocking birds of the period cried), Thomson, finely writes— 


But if a little exercise you choose. . . . 
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(The otiose poet liked a little exercise himself—very little. ) 


Or softly stealing, with your wat’ry gear, 

Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 

You may delude : the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephyr’s sigh, 
Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody. 


Or are you sportive ?—what transport to retrace. . .. 
The woods, the mountains, and the warbling maze of the wild brooks ! 


May you indeed delude the crimson-spotted fry? Verily, you 
may—if sufficiently wary and adroit—even then the mood potential 
may very properly be employed. 

As regards the said poet’s well-known lines in “The Seasons,” 
commencing with— 


Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell’d with the vernal rains, is ebb’d away, .. . 


whilst the description of the spring spate is correct—a fine specimen 
of Thomson’s skill in onomatopceia—the sportsman cannot fail to 
take exception to the implied incitation to angle in turbid waters ; 
though, on the other hand, one notes with approval the lines inimical 
to the use of the vermicular—or “ Gardenia-fly ”"—method :— 


But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds. . . . 


As the immortal poet, with his invariable felicity, hath it, “ The 
pleasant’st angling is to see the fish cut with her golden oars the silver 
stream ”—a consummation not realised by the worm-using bottom- 
fisher, 

Of the charms of the placid, dulcet pastime of fishing with an 
angle, sure no man ever wrote so cordially and sweetly as the father 
of all the angling fraternity, good Mr. Izaak Walton—that “ senti- 
mental savage,” and that “ quaint old, cruel, coxcomb,” as the 
supercilious Byron, with savage hamate allusion, dubbed the dear 
old man. 

What a picture! as Piscator and the meek Venator sate under 
that sycamore tree and the high honey-suckle hedge, whilst “the 
shower fell so gently upon the teeming earth, and gave yet a sweeter 
smell to the lovely flowers that adorn the verdant meadows,” . . . 
“the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly conten- 
tion with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in an hollow tree, 
near to the brow of a primrose hill.” And then that symposium 
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with the milkwoman and pretty Maudlin, and the syllabub—which 
they did ot have ; and the innocent flirtation with the handsome 
hostess of the “honest ale-house the master affected” (where “ the 
linen looked so white and smelt of lavender”), whilst he instructed 
her in the mysteries of cooking a chub. 

Do not the following lines (which “ Piscator ” attributes to “ Jo. 
Davors, Esq.”), suggest the method of Walton’s own composition and 
the poetical cast of his mind ?>— 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorned in leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bow’rs the birds with chanting song 
Do welcome with their quire the summer’s queen. 
The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts among 

Are intermixed, the verdant grass between ; 


The silver scaléd fish that softly swim 
Within the brooks and crystal wat’ry brim, 


In brief, and most assuredly, the romantic aspect of the angler’s 
craft is abundantly ard vividly presented—is an actual entity. There 
may be a dark side to the picture. This we prefer to leave to the 
lively imagination of the piscatorial reader ; the non-piscatorial may 
or may not some day find it out for himself. There is a state 
wherein ’tis folly to be wise. Without doubt, and for example, 
attributes thrillingly akin to romance are not lacking in the combat 
with a fresh-run salmon or a goodly pike. 


He headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide : 
Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart : 
Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 
He views the trembling fish with longing eyes, 
While the line stretches with th’ unwieldy prize. 


Were the romance of sport a negative quality, for most of us 
it would lose its fascination ; were sport all royal purple, with no 
admixture of sober grey, it would cloy the sporting palate. Of 


course— 
There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off... . 


For, indeed, quoting once more the bard that needs no nomination, 
The labour we delight in physicks pain. 


CLIFFORD CORDLEY. 
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WRITERS AND SPEAKERS. 


ACAULAY, speaking of Addison, says in one of his essays, 
** Nobody can think it strange that a great writer should 
fail as a speaker.” 

Nobody can think it strange, because there are so many well- 
known instances of great writers who have failed as speakers. 

Burke, whose writings are classic, was, especially in later life, 
despite his intellectual eminence, one of the least successful speakers. 
Men who read his speeches, when published, with enthusiastic admi- 
ration, could not endure the tedium of hearing them delivered. 

Macaulay himself, notwithstanding his essentially oratorical bent 
and style, was listened to rather with respectful attention due to the 
brilliant essayist and historian, than from any feelings which, as a 
speaker, he had the power to excite in the breasts of his audience. 

While the failure of great writers as speakers may, therefore, be 
calculated to cause little surprise, yet it may prove not uninteresting 
to consider why they have failed ; to mark what the great writer 
and the great speaker have in common, and in what they differ. 

The first requisite of each is to have something to say ; the 
second is to know how to say it. Unless one is aconjurer one cannot 
pour out of an empty vessel ; the greater its capacity, therefore, and 
the fuller it is, the better. Addison was forty years of age, well read, 
and full of ripe and varied experience, when he began that “ incom- 
parable series of papers,” which, while they formed the daily enter- 
tainment of those who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, may still be read with interest, and found to retain almost all 
their pristine charm by those who live in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

And if the writer should be a “ fuil” man, that isa stipulation still 
more important in the case of the speaker. For the writer can 
generally consult authorities and, with time at his disposal, fall 
back upon the vast stock of accumulated experience and informa- 
tion ; while the speaker, on the contrary, has frequently to content 
himself with individual resources ; having no opportunity to refer to 
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books he cannot rely on others. If it is desirable, then, that the writer 
should be full of matter, for the speaker the same condition is evi- 
dently even more essential. 

But when we proceed to consider the use each is to make of his 
material, the difference between the two becomes at once apparent. 
The writer should be terse as well as vigorous; with the speaker 
conciseness is of doubtful advantage. Pitt, for instance, when re- 
proached with diffuseness, boldly claimed the imputed defect as 
really a merit, and averred that it was the result of forethought and 
deliberate intention. It was necessary, he said, if the audience were 
not to miss many points in a speech, that the speaker should either 
repeat himself or be copious on those points, and he preferred 
copiousness to repetition. 

Even in written composition, admirable as conciseness is, yet it 
is found that the logic may easily be too condensed for the capacity 
of ordinary readers. An argument stated with absolute precision, 
with not one word too many or too few to convey exactly the reasoning 
or the meaning intended, might be supposed to be necessarily clear 
and intelligible. But it is not necessarily so, for the capacity and 
education of the reader are factors in the calculation which must by 
no means be neglected. Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning ” is 
neither diffuse nor wanting in clearness, yet it proves hard and dry 
reading to the many; while Euclid, with all his absolute precision 
and exactness of logic, is scarcely comprehensible to the unlearned. 
This consideration will account for the great popularity of what may 
be termed the illustrative style of Macaulay. He seldom, if ever, 
contents himself with stating a proposition or an argument in its 
abstract form. He speaks in one of his essays of a certain illustra- 
tion as exemplifying the advantage enjoyed by the particular over 
the general ; and this was an advantage which he took care in his 
own writings constantly to secure. But if even to the writer the 
advantage of a certain amount of amplification and appropriate detail 
is great, much more so must it necessarily be to the speaker, because 
his hearers, if their mental processes should happen to be sluggish, 
have no power either to alter the pace to suit their need, or to go 
over again those parts of the discourse of which they may have 
failed at first to grasp the significance. 

But the principal difference between writers and speakers is, 
after all, to be discovered in temperament. The presence of an 
audience, especially a large audience, has always one of two effects 
on a man: it either stimulates or depresses him. To the born 
speaker it lends vivacity to the intellect and fluency to the tongue, 
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others it strikes dumb. A man may, of course, be fluent without 
being an orator. An empty man is often fluent—that is due to 
vanity ; a pompous man is sometimes confident and ready of speech 
—that is due to conceit. The one chatters on, serenely unconscious 
that he is talking nonsense ; the other has too lofty a sense of his 
own importance to suspect for a moment that his rounded periods 
are mere commonplace. The fact is that in every case the fruit 
smacks of the soil. 

But even with the greatest orators there is not only a particular 
style and flavour peculiar to each, but so complete and close an 
adaptation to the taste of the audience addressed, that the oratory 
of one age is very apt to seem weariness or darkness to the next. 

Lord Bolingbroke was applauded by Lord Chesterfield, who had 
been among his auditors, for the “force and charm of his eloquence.” 
Pitt looked up to him as a model, and Burke imitated his style, yet 
later speakers neglect him, and expect to learn nothing from his slow 
and fatiguing sentences, which have been characterised by a later 
critic as “declamatory, diffusive, and involved, deficient both in 
eloquence and precision.” 

But not only does the estimation in which a speech is held vary 
with the standard of the age ; thoroughly to appreciate its effect, it 
is always necessary to hearit. It is something very like a canon, that 
a good speech does not read well. Of course that depends a great 
deal on the style of the speaker, and is by no means an invariable 
rule. Still some of the most striking and successful orations ever 
delivered are examples, not exceptions. Sheridan’s speech on the 
Begums may be cited as perhaps the most remarkable. It lasted 
two days, during which Westminster Hall was crowded with all the 
leading and most eloquent men in the country, Pitt and Fox at their 
head ; the sensation it created was great and genuine. As Sheridan 
sank back, as if exhausted, at its conclusion into the arms of Burke, 
the latter “hugged him with the energy of generous admiration ”; 
and said afterwards of the speech, ‘‘ That is the true style ; some- 
thing neither prose nor poetry, but better than either.” Yet Moore, 
who had the shorthand writer’s report, pronounced the speech to be 
“trashy bombast.” And the marvel of posterity is how so much 
claptrap and tinsel could impose upon such an audience. 

The truth is that, as has been said already, to judge a speech 
justly, it is necessary to hear it. And no estimate of a speaker is 
worth much that leaves out of count the look, the manner, and the 
voice. Like the great singer, the great orator is a voice. Many 
other rare qualities go to produce the success of the one or the 
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other, but the voice is the tool that he works with. And there are 
in the human voice, at least in such human voices, chords of sym- 
pathy, of sublimity, of woe, of pathos, which agitate directly and 
instantaneously like sympathies in the hearts of all. This is the 
secret of the orator’s success. With one touch of nature he makes 
the whole world kin. It is a case of sympathetic vibration. Strike 
a tuning-fork or wire, and every other of the like pitch around it 
will take up and repeat the sound. It is this sympathetic quality 
more than any other that constitutes the chief charm of the voice of 
the orator. In many, indeed, the compass and range are also 
exceptional. A very fine example of the marvellous influence 
exerted by the mere tones and manner of a great speaker is 
afforded by the description given by Lytton of an open-air speech 
of O’Connell : 


Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 

Wall’d by wide air, and roof’d by boundless heaven ; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flow’d into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
Even to the centre of the hosts around ; 

And as I thought rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 

It glided, easy as a bird may glide; 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It played with each wild passion as it went ; 

Now stirr’d the uproar, now the murmur still’d, 
And sobs or laughter answer’d as it will’d. 


Thus, if the great orator is a voice, he is something much more 
than a voice. Warmth, spontaneity, readiness, and, above all, a 
most wonderfully delicate, a most subtle and intuitive sympathy with 
his hearers, form the distinguishing marks of the true orator. By 
means of these qualities he is able to impose an instantaneous and 
fascinating dominion on his audience. For the time a thousand 
minds are made to keep step as it were with the process of thought 
in one, a thousand hearts beat in unison, one voice gives utterance 
to the common sentiment, thunders the common invective, or 
murmurs the common prayer, while in the multitude of gazing eyes 
and upturned faces, all the scale of varying emotions answer to the 
spell. Such is the great and enviable power of the orator ; a power, 
however, very limited in extent, and evanescent in duration. Those 
within hearing of the voice, sonorous and clear though it may be, 
are after all but a handful, and to others and afterwards the speech 
with all its stirring appeals or pathetic passages is but as a tale that 
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% told. Writers, therefore, when tempted to envy the immediate 
and almost intoxicating triumph of the orator, have a solid ground 
ef consolation in the reflection that their work, if less brilliant, is more 
lasting.. Few, if any, writings can possess the freshness and vigour 
ef the orator’s best and happiest efforts ; but the written words are 
for all time and everyone, the spoken words only for the moment 
and the few. 

The great orator enjoys a present success and leaves a name; the 
great writer never dies. Demosthenes and Cicero, Chatham and 
Pitt, and a hundred orators besides, we have all heard of; but 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, Walter Scott and Byron, and how many 
more in the mighty roll of princes of the pen, we know familiarly; 
we have communed with them at their best, their noble thoughts and 
tender sentiments have continued the influence of their minds and 
souls, and helped to form our own. 

It is the thought of this unseen audience, this vast throng of 
unknown yet familiar friends that are to be, which supports the 
writer and encourages him in the laborious and ungenial task of 
reducing to written characters, on the blank irresponsive paper, those 
ideas and reflections which would flow so easily and freely from the 
lips of the speaker to the ears of appreciative listeners. The 
writer in the silence of his study lacks those prime incentives to 
exertion : the flattering attention and generous applause of his fellow 
men, and his enthusiasm for his work, would die out, and his words 
become cold, his sentences feeble and nerveless, were he not more 
or less distinctly conscious of the reality and the number of the 
hearts and brains he is addressing. They are around him, and in 
the future ; many are those whom he has never seen and of whom he 
knows nothing ; many possibly are those whom he can never see in 
this world, for when their eyes shall scan the words and their minds 
judge the work, the writer’s eye shall have long been closed and his 
hand shall have been consumed. Yet is their influence potent and 
prevailing, it fires the imagination, gives terseness and point to the 
style, and does much towards obliterating the important and in- 
evitable distinction which must ever obtain between writers and 
speakers. 

H. N. CRELLIN. 
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THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF 
THE BROAD GAUGE,’ 


HE histories of the origin, construction, and extension of our 
English railways, though it may be convenient to have them 
recorded, do not differ materially one from another, and present 
but little interest to the general reader. To this, indeed, one or, 
perhaps, two exceptions may be allowed: that of the first pas- 
senger railway from Liverpool to Manchester, constructed by George 
Stephenson, who, like Brindley, was self-taught ; and that of the 
Great Western Railway, from the struggles attendant upon its birth 
down to the completion of its trunk line westwards. This division of 
its history, which forms the main part of Mr. Sekon’s book, contains 
ample materials, collected with praiseworthy industry, and in them- 
selves full of interest. Unfortunately this part of the volume is 
ill-arranged, confused in its statements, and wanting in those quali- 
ties that give life to a narrative. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the incidents of the railway are of a very original character, 
and its engineer was one of the few men of genius in his pro- 
fession, and one to whom is directly due the admitted superiority of 
English railways in speed, safety, and comfort, qualities for which the 
Great Western was long pre-eminent. 

It may also be remarked that Mr. Sekon has done but scant 
justice to that other and early history of the Great Western to 
which he makes allusion. It is true that it is costly, of incon- 
venient dimensions, and but little known ; and so far out of date, 
that it was written when the line was only completed to Bristol. But 
it was projected at a great expense, and in a very spirited manner, 
by the late Mr. Cheffins, then a well-known lithographer, and was 
the production of one of the engineers employed on the construction 
of the line, who added to the body of the work a sketch of the 
geology of the country traversed by it, and archeological notes upon its 
adjacent parish churches. By him also were selected the subjects of the 


1 A History of the Great Western Railway. By G. A. Sekon: London 1895. 
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numerous illustrations, so well executed by Mr. Bourne, whose name 
alone, but at the request of the author, appears upon the title-page. 
It is now near upon three-quarters of a century since the first 
passenger railway, that between Liverpool and Manchester, was 
established in England, and it is probable that no cne of the crowd 
assembled at its opening was more surprised than the Directors of 
the line at the speed put forth by the engine that was then de- 
spatched in quest of surgical aid for Mr. Huskisson. A few 
months previously, upon the near completion of the works, it 
became the duty of the Directors to decide upon the power to 
be employed, and with that view they called upon two of the 
most eminent civil engineers of that day for a report. Their 
choice, they were of opinion, lay between horse-power, the use of 
stationary engines, and the locomotive, and they assumed that the 
speed attainable would be about ten miles an hour. This led to a 
competition between the makers of locomotive engines, at which 
George Stephenson, who had constructed the railway, produced his 
celebrated “‘ Rocket ” engine, of which the tubular boiler, prodigiously 
increasing the steam producing power, altered completely the con- 
ditions of the problem, and supplemented, as it was shortly after- 
wards, by the discharge of the liberated steam into the chimney, 
rendered possible almost any rate of speed. Up to that time ten 
miles an hour was very nearly the maximum rate of speed maintained 
by the express coaches upon the best lines of road ; but this perform- 
ance, unequalled in other countries, and justly regarded with pride, 
was inferior to the speed of a man on horseback, such, for example, 
as two centuries before had conveyed from London to Edinburgh 
the tidings of the death of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Huskisson’s 
tragical death at the opening of the line, in the presence of the Duke 
of Wellington, created a very great sensation throughout the king- 
dom, and coupled with that event was mentioned the speed attained 
upon the railway, a speed uncontemplated even by those most con- 
versant with the power of machinery. Railways, hitherto regarded 
with doubt and distrust, were shown to be more than possible ; 
men learned that the Serbonian bog of Chatmoss, long pronounced 
impracticable, had been crossed in safety, and were reminded that 
Brindley and Bridgewater, and the engineers of the Stroudwater and 
Gravesend canals, had shown that hills, however broad and however 
high, could be perforated with but little difficulty, and that evena 
long tunnel, when completed, could be traversed without danger. 
Turnpike trusts and canal companies, at that time regarded as, 
after land, the safest investments, had already led the way to the 
raising of capital by combination, and companies were at once pro- 
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posed to connect by rail London with Birmingham, Southampton 
and Blackwall ; and Birmingham with Liverpool and Manchester. 
Capital exceeding eighty-eight millions, an amount hitherto unheard 
of, was rapidly subscribed. In 1836 railways formed one-sixth of 
the business of Parliament, and the Legislature was inundated with 
Bills, for the consideration of which the then committee-rooms 
were quite insufficient. The overflow was directed into hired pre- 
mises, chiefly in Great George Street, which became peopled with 
engineers, surveyors, attorneys, and Parliamentary agents, attended 
by clouds of witnesses in the interest of promoters and opposers, 
some honestly believing that railways would render hunting and 
game preserving impossible, and demoralise schools and other 
places of education ; and others, not a few, inventing or exaggerating 
objections with a view to being bribed or bought off. A certain 
“band” of members of the Commons are said to have taken a 
retainer of £5 daily while in committee, which for safety they in- 
sisted on being paid in gold ; while others, landowners, higher socially, 
but scarcely more honest, trucked their parliamentary influence 
against exaggerated payments for the injury to residential property.' 


‘ OF this a curious instance occurred upon one of the branches of the Great 
Western, The line proposed ran across the property of a well-known member of 
Parliament, a subordinate member of the Government, who was also upon the 
Commons committee to which the Bill was referred. The line was to run withina 
quarter of a mile or so of his house, and cut off a small portion of the property. 
The owner insisted, under the guise of severance, on a compensation out of all 
proportion to the injury, and the Directors, rather than lose their Bill, consented 
tothe extortion. Inthe next year, their Act having been obtained, the Directors 
substituted a tunnel for the cutting, and refused the money on the ground that 
there was now no severance. The landowner charged the company with a 
breach of faith, and having to meet the secretary and the engineer, requested the 
presence of an acquaintance, who happened also to have been present when the 
agreement was settled. ‘* Now I ask you,” said he, ‘‘as an honest man, what 
was the consideration for which the money was to be paid?” To this there 
could be but one answer. ‘* Asa bribe to get rid of your influence in the com- 
mittee.” ‘*There, gentlemen,” said the member, ‘‘ you see that whatever, for 
form’s sake, may have been said of severance, the real consideration was my 
personal influence.” And the open shamelessness of the member carried the day. 
On another occasion, in 2 committee of the Lords, when the division was 
expected to be close, and was vital to the Bill, the secretary, having felt his way, 
offered a £50 note to a notoriously impecunious Baron, of a title now extinct. “I 
am sorry,” said my lord, ‘*that I cannot meet your wishes, but I am engaged 
on the ‘ other side.’” It was said by a high official of the Great Western, that 
there were but two great landowners on that line, Lord Holland and Lord 
Lansdown, who did not use their parliamentary position to force favourable terms 
from the company. There still remains, near Maidenhead, a plot of land which 
was fenced in, laid out, planted and adorned with a small lake, to obtain the 
neutrality in Parliament of a noble landowner. 
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In those days Bristol, once the commercial Queen of the West, 
whose merchant venturers boasted themselves “ indociles pauperiem 
pati,” rested upon her acquired wealth and ancient prosperity, and 
had made no, or but insufficient, struggles to contend with Liverpool 
and her other northern rivals. Her docks were old and insufficient 
even for her reduced trade, and lay some miles up a river which, 
unlike the Mersey, the Tyne, or the Humber, was navigable only 
towards high tide, and her citizens did not as yet display anything of 
that active commercial spirit which her rivals were importing into 
their rising trade with America. Threatened by the abolitionists 
with the loss of her West Indian trade, and Tory to the backbone, 
her great merchants and bankers viewed with suspicion the pro- 
moters of railways, most of whom were politically reformers and 
ecclesiastically Dissenters, with more or less of Radical tendencies. 
Still the necessity for some kind of action was obvious to all, and 
Bristol was constrained to follow suit, though at first in a half-hearted 
manner, and it was not until 1833, three years after the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, that a company was formed 
for the construction of a Great Western Railway, which, however, 
at first, took the form of lines from Bristol to Bath, and from London 
to Reading, the capital necessary for the whole line not being at once 
forthcoming. 

The company being so far formed, the next step was to select the 
line of country, and to prepare surveys and ascertain the levels, and 
therefore to appoint an engineer. The profession of a civil engineer 
was then almost a new one in England, and may be said to have been 
founded by Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and 
the business of his successors was mostly confined to canals, docks, 
and harbours, and, as with Telford, to roads and bridges. Rennie, 
the engineer-architect of Waterloo Bridge, had recently died. The 
engineers in the field for the projected lines of railway were chiefly 
the two Stephensons and Locke. Brunel, though very young, and 
chiefly known as the son of his father, had created a local interest 
by his reports on the Bristol Docks, and by his design for the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, selected in preference to one even by Telford. 
He was in consequence appointed, and speedily won the confidence 
of the Directors by the ability shown in his preliminary reports, and 
at his frequent interviews with the Boards in London and at Bristol. 
In the laying out of the line, in its construction, and in his plans for 
its working, he so completely identified himself with the undertaking 
that, what is the case with no other line, the history of the birth of the 
Great Western Railway is, of necessity, the history also of its engineer. 
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Isambard Brunel was of French extraction, but had gained his 
experience in the school of his father during the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel. His father, once an officer in the French marine, 
was driven out of his country by the terrorists, and after a short 
experience at New York, migrated to England, where he devised the 
block and other ingenious machinery, and finally took in hand, in 
the face of the most formidable difficulties, the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel. There, as the Duke of Wellington began his mili- 
tary career by studying the qualifications of the private soldier, 
Isambard Brunel learned the trade of the bricklayer, stonemason, 
carpenter, and worker in iron, and became familiar by practice with 
the detail of each. The elder Brunel having the aid of his son, con- 
ducted extensive experiments on the strength of materials, the cohe- 
sive force of cements, the condensation of carbonic acid gas, and a 
variety of other subjects, and in the “ Fact Book” at Rotherhithe 
were recorded the particulars of each. In it was set down the cost, 
weight, strength of resistance, and other qualities of every kind of 
material used by engineers, besides an immense number of facts 
relating to experiments with steam, wind, water, and other motive 
powers connected with the working of machinery—knowledge of a 
character most useful to an engineer. Brunel also became, like his 
father, a finished draughtsman, and while a student at the college of 
Henri IV. gained a knowledge of the works of the great French 
engineers, a command of figures, and a readiness in calculations not 
common with Englishmen, and which gave him an enormous 
advantage when defending his estimates before a parliamentary 
committee. 

Although his immediate instructions were confined to the frag- 
mentary lines, he regarded these as parts of a future whole, and laid 
out his survey and made his arrangements accordingly. 

The country between London and Bristol, though undulatory, 
and traversed by two formidable ridges derived from, or at least con- 
nected with, the Chilterns and the Cotswolds, was not unfavourable 
for the proposed railway. Up to Reading the line took the valley of 
the Thames, crossing that river at Maidenhead. From Reading to 
Bath are two practicable routes : one up the vale of the Kennet, by 
Newbury to Trowbridge, and thence by the valley of the Avon to 
Bath; the other, the northern line, takes the right bank of the 
Thames, and so up the gorge in the chalk ridge to Basildon, where 
it crosses and shortly afterwards recrosses that river, and ascends 
the vale of White Horse at the foot of the Berkshire Downs to 
Wootton Bassett and Chippenham, whence, crossing the Avon, it 
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reaches Corsham, where the high ground intervenes between that 
place and Box, near to which it again falls into the Avon and so 
reaches Bath. The cleft in the lower chalk at Basildon gave the 
Great Western a great advantage in point of levels over the lines 
running north from London. By it the Thames reaches the sea by 
Reading and London, instead of taking the more natural course 
north of the Chilterns across Cambridgeshire. The cleft was much 
studied by Buckland and his brother geologists, who, however, were 
unable satisfactorily to account for its origin. 

Of these lines the first avoids the Box Tunnel, but the gradients 
are unfavourable ; of the second, the gradients generally are excellent, 
but their excellence was obtained by the introduction of two inclined 
planes at Wootton Bassett and Box, upon which assistant power 
would be required. Another advantage of this line was that it 
afforded access to Oxford and Cheltenham by Gloucester, whence 
was an opening into South Wales, which even then began to be talked 
of. The country between Bath and Bristol is partially occupied by 
the rocks of the Bristol coal-field ; but there was a practicable passage 
by the left bank of the Avon, requiring, indeed, several tunnels, 
though for short distances only. The northern line was that 
selected. 

The Bill came before the Commons and was referred to a 
committee in the spring of 1834, and met with a formidable opposi- 
tion, delaying it there for the almost unprecedented period of fifty- 
seven days. It only reached the Upper House just before the close 
of the session, and was lost upon the second reading, in great 
measure probably because the scheme was imperfect, and many, 
even of its supporters, thought it better that it should be forced 
to reappear in a more complete form. But the proceedings in 
committee had attracted great attention, and the skill and conduct 
of the promoters gained general praise. Charles Saunders, the 
secretary, was a man of high character and great diplomatic ability, 
and had, what was scarcely less valuable, a most courteous manner. 
John Talbot, the junior counsel, was peculiarly well skilled in the 
tactics of parliamentary committees, and was the son of a peer, in 
those days a not unimportant advantage before a committee of the 
Upper House. Also St. George Burke, the parliamentary agent, 


stood most deservedly in the front rank of his profession. But the 


chief distinction was achieved by Brunel. Day after day he was 
assailed on all quarters, and cross-examined on the minute details of 
the line, and on every point he gained a complete victory. He 
entered the committee-room for the first time an unknown man ; he 
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left it with a great reputation for skill, accuracy in detail, and a 
thorough knowledge of his profession. 

The conduct of the Bill in committee, and the evidence brought 
forward of its prospects of traffic, were much appreciated in the 
western counties, and the necessary capital for the completed line 
was speedily subscribed, and a Bill to that effect laid before 
Parliament early in 1835. There was, however, a very powerful 
opposition, especially in the Lords, and the front to be defended was 
necessarily much extended. The Duke of Cumberland, and several 
broad-acred peers, were active opponents; even peeresses con- 
descended to use their social influence. Oxford and Eton led an 
attack on moral grounds, and the Provost went so far as to canvass 
the old Etonians in the lobby of the House of Lords. Much was 
made of the Box Tunnel, which was declared to be impracticable, and 
if made, medical men were found to declare that the vitiated atmo- 
sphere would severely affect the respiration of the passengers. Dr. 
Lardner was engaged to prove that the machinery proposed for the 
inclined planes would not work, and employed the differential 
calculus to show that the resistance of the atmosphere would be fatal 
to such speeds as were contemplated by Brunel. Many of the 
objections raised are now known to be absurd, but in those days 
they had great weight. The committee sat for forty days, during a 
great part of which Brunel was under cross-examination. His 
answers to the attacks were much admired, and the committee-room 
was crowded. His knowledge of the country traversed, and of the 
way in which the railway would affect roads, rivers, canals, parks, and 
private residences was marvellously accurate, and he answered and 
overthrew Lardner upon the questions of mechanism with a skill and 
readiness that caused the Doctor to appear, not for the first time, 
very much as a charlatan. He more than sustained the reputation 
he had won in the previous year, and more than justified the respect 
with which he began to be regarded by George Stephenson and his 
professional brethren, almost all much his seniors. 

The line, as finally sanctioned by Parliament, was, indeed, a 
marvel of engineering skill, and contrasted favourably with all the 
others then under construction. It contained no objectionable curves, 
and but one summit level, and of its 119} miles the gradients of 
above sixty-seven did not exceed four feet in the mile, of forty-eight 
were not above eight feet, and the two inclined planes, upon which it 
was proposed to employ assistant power, were together but four miles 
in length. Between London and Bath there was but one tunnel, 
that of Box, through the oolite rock, 1? mile in length, and those on 
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the twelve miles between Bath and Bristol were of short lengths and 
all in rock. A line of that length, so favourable for the attainment 
of high speeds with safety, does not exist ; and although the speeds 
contemplated by Brunel were still regarded by the public with doubt, 
if not with derision, those whose opinion was valuable had little 
doubt of their practicability. 

Of skilled engineers there were at that time but very few; so 
Brunel selected as his assistants men who could scarcely be called 
engineers, but who were young, active, and energetic, who would 
obey orders, and he trusted to his own intense activity and adminis- 
trative power to direct them in their several paths until, which soon 
happened, they acquired experience for themselves. The Box Tunnel 
was entrusted to, and well executed by, a retired lieutenant in the 
navy. The drawings of every earthwork, bridge, viaduct, or culvert 
were worked out from Brunel’s own sketch-book, in his own office, 
and thence delivered to his assistants. The specifications for 
contract work were drawn up entirely by himself alone, and when 
accepted he took great pains to explain to each contractor what he 
expected, and how it was to be obtained. He said, and justly, that 
as he bore the whole responsibility he alone should design the works ; 
but the consequence was that though he trained several excellent 
assistants, few of them ever rose to be engineers-in-chief, or executed 
any great or independent work. His designs were always original, 
and very unlike those of any other engineer, which at the time, 
as may still be seen upon the older railways, were of a very com- 
monplace character. His arches were elliptical, so as to afford 
more lateral head room, and to present a good appearance architec- 
turally, in which, as in his general taste and knowledge, as in some 
other points, he much resembled Wren. His larger bridges betrayed 
his familiarity with those executed in France in the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV., most of which are models of geometrical skill 
and architectural taste, in which latter quality Telford, the great 
bridge-builder of his day, was wholly deficient. Brunel’s designs were 
also remarkable for economy of material, and this, no less than the 
flatness of his arches, required great care in their execution. Now the 
class of men who at that time took the great railway contracts, being 
mere house-builders, regarded a flat arch as a beam of brick, the 
stability of which depended upon the cohesion of the cement, whereas 
Brunel’s arches rested on geometrical principles, the only use of the 
mortar being to prevent the bricks from slipping. The ordinary 
bricklayer being, like his employer, entirely without science, laid his 
joints thick to save trouble, and prepared for a considerable settle 
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ment, for which with a flat arch there was scarcely any allowance, the 
consequence of which was that when the supports or centerings were 
eased the joints were squeezed, and the arch gave way ; and it was 
not till this had happened several times that the overlookers learned 
to insist upon a thin joint. A curious example of the old prejudices 
occurred in the construction of the Maidenhead river bridge. This 
was a bridge of two arches, elliptical, 130 feet span, with a rise of 
only twenty-four feet, but with excellent abutments and foundations. 
The contract was taken by a Windsor house-builder, who, when he 
discovered that the arches were of a greater span and flatter than had 
hitherto been executed in brick, asked to be let off his contract, on 
the plea that the design was impracticable. He employed Chadwick, 
a great contractor of that day, to support his request. Chadwick saw the 
engineer, to whom he stated his opinion that the bricks would be 
crushed under the pressure. Brunel proved to him that the pressure 
was far less than that borne by the bricks at the base of the well- 
known wall of the Fleet Prison, and satisfied him so completely of 
the practicability of the design that Chadwick himself took the 
contract and built the bridge. Nevertheless, when it came to turning 
the first arch he became frightened, fell back upon the beam theory, 
and got permission, at his own risk, to continue the work in Roman 
cement, which sets and dries rapidly. The consequence of this was 
that the outer skin of the work set while the interior remained moist, 
so that when the supports came to be eased the weight fell upon the 
skin alone, and part of the arch gave way and had to be rebuilt. 
The contractor, however, wiser grown, when he arrived at the second 
arch, laid aside his beam theory and turned it in mortar only, with 
very thin joints as originally intended, and with complete success. 
Of another great work, the Wharncliffe Viaduct, with eight main 
arches of spans of seventy feet, and a rise of seventeen feet six inches, 
failure was confidently predicted. When the arch rings were turned 
and, as usual, the centering eased before the spandrel walls were 
built, the arches certainly had a very frail appearance. One morning, 
going down early with a friend who relates the anecdote, Brunel, 
looking at the structure in its imperfect state, said, “I can scarcely 
persuade myself that the arches are safe, but I know it is all right.” 
But at that time there was probably no engineer in England who 
would have ventured so finely balanced a structure. 

The Chippenham Viaduct, a very heavy piece of brickwork, for 
which the bricks were to be made on the spot, afforded a good 
instance of Brunel’s thorough knowledge of his profession. The 
Directors wished to let the work to a builder and brick-maker of 
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high character, who, however, thought the contract sum too low. 
Hoping to gain an augmentation he waited upon the engineer. 
Brunel sat down with pen and paper, went through the necessary 
details, and showed how, by adopting such and such methods, the 
bricks could be made and the work executed well within the con- 
tract sum. The contractor, an intelligent man, who understood his 
business, gave way. “TI see, sir,” said he, with some astonishment, 
“that you have been in the brick trade, and in a large way, too.” 
He executed the contract, and made money by it. And so with the 
stonemasons, carpenters, and workers in iron, Brunel gained the 
confidence of all, and assistants and workmen cheerfully obeyed his 
orders as troops obey a victorious general. 

While the works of the railway were in progress, Brunel spent 
much time with the makers of machinery and locomotive engines, 
especially with Joshua Field, the head of Maudslay’s works ; and he 
frequently visited the locomotive engine works at Bolton, Warrington, 
and Manchester, and elsewhere in the North of England, and dis- 
cussed with their managing partners the details of the engines upon 
which they were employed. Although great in brickwork and 
masonry, and especially skilful in the framing of structures in 
timber, Brunel’s chief strength, derived from his father, lay in the 
fertility of his invention as applied to machinery, and much in- 
genuity was expended upon the details of the proposed locomotives— 
their steam producing power, the area of their cylinders and steam 
passages, the diameter of their driving wheels, and the means of 
securing the requisite speed without an undesirable velocity of the 
motive parts. Brunel’s suggestions were of an original character, 
and were more or less acted upon, but he was always careful not to 
dictate to or override the practical men upon whom, as manufacturers, 
the responsibility entirely rested. 

The original Railway Act did not provide an independent entry 
into London. Several lines of approach came under the notice of 
the engineer: one taking the right bank of the Thames, with a 
terminus at Vauxhall; another, it was said a great favourite with 
him, took the left bank, and ended in or near Sloane Square. This, 
however, would have been opposed by the trustees of the Cadogan 
estate, whose parliamentary influence was considerable. The line 
actually sanctioned passed by Acton and Ealing to Wormwood 
Scrubs, and thence united with the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, sharing its terminus at Euston Square. It is probable that this 
was introduced to escape opposition, and was not-really intended to 
be acted upon, for, when the Act was obtained, the junction was 
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given up, and the land procured by private purchase for an indepen- 
dent entry into London, with a terminus at Paddington. The land 
had, from a very remote period, belonged to the See of London, but 
was let, as was the custom with Church property, on very long 
leases, and sublet almost to infinity. It was an expensive and 
troublesome purchase, seeing that the property was largely infested 
with very inferior cottages chiefly inhabited by low Irish, who had 
to be got rid of by means of eleemosynary compensations. Not 
having been purchased under parliamentary powers, the work of the 
terminus, much of which was brickwork and earthwork of a heavy 
character, could not safely be made the subject of a single contract, 
and was executed either by small contracts or directly by the com- 
pany, and formed a valuable school for a number of assistants and 
sub-assistants, afterwards employed on other parts of the line. The 
difficulties connected with the works at Paddington were not wholly 
of an engineering character, and curiously illustrate the various in- 
terests that have to be counted with when breaking up the ground in 
or near London. The gas and water companies objected to the dis- 
placement of their pipes; the Grand Junction Canal Company 
insisted upon a retaining wall for the support of their canal, and had 
a good deal to say before they would allow it to be bridged ; the 
Harrow Road turnpike trustees made difficulties about the diversion 
of their road over a heavy embankment ; the parish vestry insisted 
upon a proper culvert being laid to carry the waters of the Hamp- 
stead brook, liable occasionally to be flooded ; and, finally, the Bishop 
of London’s architect had to be satisfied as to the breadth and level 
of certain bridges and viaducts by which the roads of the district 
were to be carried across the railway. Most of these companies and 
interests were guarded by local Acts, and disposed to regard the 
intruder as.an enemy. It was only by the exercise of firmness, 
liberality, and a good deal of diplomatic skill, that these jarring and 
adverse interests were conciliated, and the works allowed to proceed. 
An Act confirming the extension to Paddington and the purchase of 
the site of the terminus was obtained in 1836. 

As the works of construction approached completion, it became 
necessary to prepare for the permanent way. On the Liverpool and 
Manchester line the rails were supported upon heavy blocks of stone 
placed three feet apart from centre to centre, and upon each was 
spiked a cast-iron crutch or chair, in which the rail rested, and was 
there held tight by a wedge of oak. Where the line crossed the 
Moss the blocks were replaced by cross-sleepers of larch, to which 
the chairs were spiked, and it was found that upon the part so laid 
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the travelling was far easier and the cost of repairs less. Upon the 
Bolton and Manchester line the rails were supported continuously 
upon longitudinal blocks of stone, in which a shallow channel was 
cut for the rail, held there in place by iron holdfasts. This mode of 
construction was found to be far too rigid; the harsh rattle was 
exceedingly unpleasant, and the wear and tear of both the way and 
the carriages were excessive. Brunel saw the advantage of the 
continuous over the interrupted bearing, and to secure this without 
too great rigidity he laid his rails upon longitudinal balks of timber. 
The rails were much lighter than those used by Stephenson, and 
were rolled with a broad base and laid upon a strip of felt. They 
were also laid with a slight inclination inwards, tending to keep the 
flange of the wheels within the track. In addition to this, long 
beech piles were driven in the central line of the way, fifteen feet 
apart, and into the head of each was notched a cross-piece or transom 
of timber, passed under and bolted to the longitudinal. It was 
supposed, not unnaturally, that the piles were intended to support 
the longitudinals ; but the reverse was thecase. ‘They were intended 
to prevent the timbers from rising when the ballast was forcibly 
packed beneath them, so that between the downward tie of the pile 
and the upward force of the packing the longitudinal timbers, and 
with them the rails, might be held in a firm, but not too rigid, 
equilibrium. 

So anxious was Brunel to obtain not only a firm, but a perfectly 
smooth way, that he devised a sort of planing-machine, in which 
two large grindstones were fixed upon a low carriage and made to 
revolve horizontally upon the face of the rails as the carriage advanced. 
This, however, after a few trials, was laid aside and is forgotten ; but 
it shows to what perfection the engineer hoped to bring his permanent 
way. But besides these novelties of detail, Brunel introduced a 
novelty of far greater importance, of which nothing had been said 
in committee, nor was it mentioned in the Act. This was the 
breadth of way, or the distance apart of the rails, called technically 
the “ gauge.” 

The gauge of the short lines of railway in use at the collieries on 
the Tyne and the Wear, worked by horse-power at speeds of three 
or four miles an hour, was 4 feet 8 inches, and this had been adopted 
by Stephenson for the Liverpool and Manchester line, probably 
without much forethought, when the rate of travelling was expected 
to be very moderate. Brunel held that a breadth of road which 
might serve for a colliery could not be suitable for a passenger rail- 
way, upon which high speeds and great personal comfort was con- 
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templated. He, therefore, for the Great Western, proposed a gauge 
of seven feet, so as to obtain, at high speeds, greater steadiness and 
comfort. ‘This also allowed greater and much-needed space for the 
working parts of the engine, the employment of driving-wheels of 
greater diameter, and, therefore, the attainment of high speed without 
undue velocity of the steam-pistons and other parts of the machinery. 
Also, by increasing the diameter of the carriage-wheels a considerable 
mechanical advantage was gained, and by placing the body of the 
carriage between them the centre of gravity was kept low, and in- 
creased steadiness and consequently safety were secured ; and these, 
it was shown, did not involve any very material increase in the 
breadth or cost of the works of the railway. Against these advan- 
tages, which could not be gainsaid, was to be set the practical 
inconvenience of a difference of gauge when the several lines of 
railway came to be connected, which may well have been foreseen, 
though very few indeec, if any, at that time, looked forward to the 
general inosculation that now exists between the most distant groups 
of railways. The advocates of the broad gauge dwelt on the probable 
isolation of the western lines, and no doubt expected that its advan- 
tages would be so great and so obvious that the narrow-gauge lines 
might be expected, sooner or later, to give way, and, at whatever 
expense, to adopt it. 
The Great Western was opened to the public as far as Taplow, 
243 miles, on June 4, 1838. Unfortunately the season had been 
wet, and the embankments, formed of London clay, had become 
soft. In consequence, the ballast gave way beneath the weight of 
the engines, so that the piles, instead of ties, became supports, and 
the lines of rail were thrown into undulations, producing an uneven, 
pitching motion, entirely preventing any extraordinary speed. So 
much had been expected, and indeed promised in the time-tables, 
that the disappointment was excessive and loudly expressed, and the 
occasion was made the most of by the opponents of the gauge. 
Brunel at once applied an heroic remedy. He cut off and removed 
the heads of the piles, allowing the longitudinal timbers to settle 
down to a uniform bearing, and in a very few days steadiness and 
speed were restored, and the promise of the time-tables was fulfilled. 
What saved the credit of the company at that critical period was the 
“ North Star,” a magnificent engine, designed and built by Messrs. 
Stephenson for the Russian Czarskoe Seloe Railway, with a six-foot 
gauge, but altered to suit the Great Western. With the engine had 
been sent up from Newcastle its driver, Appleby, who shared in its 
popularity, and was indeed a fine specimen of the north country- 
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man—tall and broad in stature, shrewd in the expression of his 
features, skilful in the management of his engine, and not a little 
pleased by the crowds who came to see her arrival and departure. 
A few days after the opening, when the mischief was pretty nearly 
cured, the Directors made a trial trip to witness the performance of 
the engine to which they owed so much, and George and Robert 
Stephenson were invited to accompany them. Robert took his 
place on the footboard of the engine, beside the driver ; George 
came late, and occupied himself with visiting the works of the 
terminus, until the return of the train. When its approach was 
signalled, as the engineer who accompanied him relates, he became 
much excited, and when, true to its time, the train ran into the station 
with Robert upon the footboard, his eyes sparkled with pride 
and affection, and he rushed forwards to greet him. The affection of 
the old man for his son, and his confidence in him, were well known, 
and formed a bright feature in both their characters, for they were 
reciprocal. On this occasion the speed reached was fifty-seven miles 
in the hour, and the confidence of the Directors in their engineers, a 
little shaken by the failure of the piles, was fully re-established. So 
smooth and so level was the way, that a few days afterwards a train 
of empty carriages, exposed upon a siding at Taplow, was set in 
motion by the wind and blown along the line to Paddington. On 
another occasion, two carriages similarly propelled were stopped at 
Slough, and two others on the Wharncliffe Viaduct. As nobody was 
injured, these windfalls were accepted as welcome proofs of the 
excellence of the roadway. 

As the railway maintained its speed it became popular, and 
multitudes took advantage of it to visit Windsor. A clause in the 
Act prohibited a station at Slough, so the passengers were simply 
set down by the road side, and left to make their way in flys or 
omnibuses to the town. The Eton authorities, who had dictated 
the clause, had made no provision against stopping, and accusing 
the company, absurdly enough, of breach of faith, applied for an in- 
junction in 1838, but without success. It was, however, some time 
before the public were allowed the convenience of a station, and all 
to keep the young Etonians out of mischief. Oxford city was more 
successful, but even there the station was only tolerated by the Uni- 
versity outside the town. 

It was some time before the travellers from the West could be made 
to understand the circumstances of the railway. The arrangements 
for receiving private carriages were not at first ready, and some of 
those who posted up wanted to attach their carriages to the end of 
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the train, ignoring the difference in the roads, and trusting against 
the friction to their patent axles. One man especially was very 
angry, and threatened the company with an action. 

Notwithstanding the success the failure in the piling was not for- 
gotten, and at the next general meeting the gauge was attacked by 
a formidable body of shareholders, chiefly from Manchester and 
Bolton. The Directors so far gave way as to request Messrs, 
Walker and Robert Stephenson and Nicholas Wood to inquire into 
and report upon the state and engineering prospects of the line. 

Walker and Stephenson, personal friends of Brunel, though 
opposed to his gauge, declined the invidious task; Mr. Wood 
accepted, and with him was joined Mr. Hawkshaw, then an unknown 
man, but the engineer to the Bolton Railway. Mr. Hawkshaw paid 
one or two visits to the Great Western, and wrote an offhand and 
rather supercilious report, which, among other things, condemned 
the Maidenhead bridge, then in progress, as impracticable. Mr. 
Wood, an eminent coal-viewer rather than an engineer, but who had 
written the then standard book on railways, seemed to find the task 
rather beyond him, for he delegated it to Dr. Lardner, who had all along 
been engaged as an opponent to Brunel. The appointment was in- 
judicious and unjust, but Brunel did not condescend to object to it, 
and the Doctor started on his inquiry, having carte dlanche as to his 
mode of conducting it, and as to his expenses, which proved to be 
heavy. The Directors appointed one of their sub-engineers to accom- 
pany him, with instructions to be present at all his experiments, but 
to suggest nothing, and in no way to interfere with his operations. 

The Doctor selected the resistance of the atmosphere as his line 
of inquiry, and commenced a course of experiments upon various 
lines of railway, but chiefly on the Madeley incline on the Grand 
Junction. -There he discharged carriages of various weights, at 
various rates of speed, in order to arrive at their terminal velocity. 
His experiments were very numerous, very carefully conducted, and 
very costly, and occupied many weeks ; and the results, being complex, 
occupied the Doctor and his assistants a considerable time in their 
reduction, far beyond the day fixed for the reception of the reports. 
Mr. Wood was much irritated by the delay, for which he was respon- 
sible to the Directors ; and great was his dismay, when at last the 
report reached him, to find that it dealt only with the resistance 
of the atmosphere, and that in terms of mathematical analysis, 
of which he, not being a mathematician, could make no use. He 
laid it altogether aside, and at the last moment—December, 1838 
—drew up a report, moderately unfavourable, but of no great 
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weight. Brunel’s answer to the two reports was a very clear and 
able production ; and thus fortified, the Directors summoned a 
special meeting in London for January 2, 1839, which was wel} 
attended, and at which they were supported by Babbage, Sir William 
Hawes, Dr. Lant Carpenter, and Russell Gurney, who made an 
excellent speech. There was also some light artillery in the field 
on the same side, of which one rather amusing piece has survived, 
in which the Great Western is represented as a Princess, whose 
champion is the son of that aged knight who attacked the Boar 
of Roderhaythe, and overcame him with shaft and shield ; and the 
engineers who refused to do battle against the Princess appear as Sir 
Robert de Birmingham and Sir James le Ryder, and her assailants as 
Sir Nicholas del Bosco, surnamed “The Unready,” and John Heron- 
shaw. There is also a quiet hit at the Doctor, who was “reputed a 
conjurer, but was not.” Ona division the Directors polled 7,792 
votes and the opposition 6,145, giving a majority of 1,647 votes. 

Thus began the first part of the battle of the gauges, or rather 
what occurred was a skirmish preceding the main battle, which did 
not come off till some years later. 

The fact was that at the time of the meeting the completed 
portion of the railway was in excellent order, the trains were keeping 
good time, and the works beyond Reading were in a forward state. 
The gauge was judged by its mechanical advantages only, and, so 
regarded, was undoubtedly a complete success. The real objection 
to it, that which some years afterwards prevailed against it, was its 
want of correspondence with the vast majority of the railways in 
England and Scotland, and the inconvenience and expense thus 
caused ; but this objection did not then exist, and the broad gauge 
was judged, not unfairly, upon its proper merits alone. 

In the following July the line was opened to Twyford, in 1840 to 
Reading, and in June, 1841, to Bristol. The opposition to the gauge 
was silent ; no more was heard of the atmospheric resistance. Dr. 
Buckland, indeed, attacked the Box Tunnel as unsafe, declaring that 
the air wave raised by the passage of the engines would detach frag- 
ments of the rock from the roof and sides—an assertion which 
experience failed to establish. During the progress of the works the 
improvement in the locomotive was such as to render the contem- 
plated stationary power on the inclines unnecessary, so that the line 
throughout was worked by locomotive power alone. The stationary 
power was to have been hydraulic, and the machines designed by 
Brunel are said to have been highly ingenious. They were, however, 
never carried into execution. 
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The decided confirmation of the gaugeled to aseries of experiments 
on the locomotive, resulting in the production of a class of engines 
of dimensions and power hitherto unknown, and of a very startling 
character. The “North Star,” with its 8-foot driving wheels, was 
followed by the “ Morning Star” and a whole firmament of others : 
“Eolus” defied the resistance of the atmosphere ; “ Hurricane” 
and “Thunderer ” represented, not inaptly, the rush and whirlwind 
of an express train, and to “ Ajax” was appropriately allotted a goods 
train. The speed obtained varied up to 50 miles an hour, and 
occasionally reached 80, though 70 was generally regarded as a more 
prudent maximum, the expense and danger of anything beyond which 
caused it to be viewed with disfavour, though occasionally, under 
pressure, much higher speeds were obtained. 

The completion of the whole line, and the speed and safety main- 
tained upon it, the airy height, the roomy breadth and superior com- 
fort of its carriages, established the supremacy of the broad gauge, and 
was followed by its adoption upon the extension of the main line 
to Exeter and into Cornwall, and upon branch lines to Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Cheltenham, and into South Wales. 

With the completion of the line to Bristol, and the establishment 
of the broad gauge, what may be called the birth and the first part of 
the history of the Great Western come to their close. The account 
of its extension as the South Wales, South Devon and Cornwall lines, 
of the construction of its branches, of its success, and finally of 
its surrender, belong to the later periods of its history, and are 
related at length in Mr. Sekon’s book. With the South Devon 
is associated the failure of the working by atmospheric pressure, 
adopted, not invented, by Brunel; but, on the other hand, these 
lines contain some of the most noteworthy examples of his inventive 
genius, for such are the bridges in wrought-iron at Saltash, and that 
across the Wye at Chepstow, and the numerous viaducts in timber 
across the Cornish valleys, which are fine works in carpentry, and 
are specially remarkable for the scientific arrangement of their 
materials. Two of Brunel’s greatest and most economically con- 
structed viaducts were those of Moorswater, in Cornwall, and of 
Landore, in South Wales, both of which have been replaced in stone ; 
but the station of the Vale of Neath Railway, at Merthyr Tydvil, 
remains a monument of simplicity of construction and close 
economy of material. This station and the roofs of those of Bath 
and of the older part of Bristol are also good examples of the 
application of a new principle, by which roofs of wide span may 
be constructed without cross-tie or abutment, which was first intro- 
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duced by Sir Marc Brunel in his large building sheds at Deptford. 
This may conveniently be illustrated by supposing the long arms 
of two cranes to be placed in apposition to form the main roof, the 
short arms, covering the side compartments, being either weighted 
by a wall or pinned down by piles. 

It is not too much to claim for Brunel the merit of the high 
speeds, comfort, and safety to which railways, especially in Great 
Britain, have attained, and to which the broad gauge certainly led 
the way. It was this pre-eminence that forced the narrow gauge 
lines into competition, and called into exercise an amount of skill 
and ingenuity which enabled them, notwithstanding their disadvan- 
tages, to equal their great rival in speed and safety, and to surpass 
it in economy of working. Thus it came to pass that the great 
argument in favour of the broad gauge was rendered of no avail, and 
the advantages to the travelling public being very nearly balanced, 
the majority gained the day ; and at first a mixed gauge, by the intro- 
duction of a third rail, was forced upon the broad gauge, and, finally, 
the gauge itself was abolished. Those who are disposed to regard 
this event as fatal to the foresight of the great engineer will do well 
to remember that it is to his genius and persistence that are due 
those immense improvements in railway travelling which, adopted by 
his rivals, have contributed so largely to the prosperity of the country, 
and the comfort and happiness of its inhabitants. 

















KNUTSFORD IN FICTION. 


O far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has said very 
much about the home of Mrs, Gaskell’s childhood and early 
youth, which was at the same time the place in which she was 
married, and contains the ancient chapel, in the graveyard of which 
her mortal remains were buried.! 

Knutsford, an old-fashioned Cheshire town of five thousand 
inhabitants, situated between Manchester and Chester, about fifteen 
miles from the former and twenty-four miles from the latter place, 
is the original of “Cranford.” It is also the “ Duncombe” of 
“Mr. Harrison’s Confessions,” the “ Hollingford” of “Wives and 
Daughters,” the “ Eltham” of “Cousin Phillis,” the ‘‘Hamley” of 
“A Dark Night’s Work,” and the “ Barford” of “The Squire’s 
Story.” Mrs. Gaskell’s Knutsford experiences are woven into the 
fine texture of these and other works. 

Knutsford, however, is not only interesting on account of its 
connection with Mrs. Gaskell and her writings, but also on account 
of its antiquity, the picturesque beauty of its rural scenery, and its 
proximity to several ancient mansions and historic churches. 

There is a tradition to the effect that when Canute or Knut 
marched northwards against the King of Scotland, he forded a small 
stream (now covered up) which united the upper and lower morass, 
and thus gave his name to the town. 

The Rev. Henry Green, M.A., who in 1859 wrote “ Knutsford : 
Its Traditions and History,” one of the most interesting and com- 
plete histories of a small town that has ever been written, strongly 
believed that this was the correct derivation of the name. He points 
out that the very form of the word—for Cunetesford is the name 
given to the place in the Domesday Book—shows that it was derived 
from the name of a person, and also that as early as 1609, when 
William Smith wrote his “Treatise on Cheshire,” he said, “ Knutsford, 
I think, should be called in Latin, Vadum Canuti, that is, the ford 
of Canutus.” The spelling of the name varies from Cunetesford to 
Knottesford, and from Knotsford to Knutsford. 


* See ** Mrs, Gaskell,” by Mat Hompes, Gentleman’s Magazine, August 1895. 
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There was no separate parish of Knutsford until the year 1741, 
the parish church having been built in 1744. There was a chapel 
of ease in the town, no trace of which can now be found ; but a 
heap of bricks and stones in the midst of a very old and disused 
burying-ground, lying about a mile to the east of the town, marks the 
spot where the “ Parochial Chappel of Nether Knotsford,” in the 
parish of Rostherne, formerly stood. This chapel had a peal of four 
bells, and it is a curious fact, that when the new church was built 
they were melted down and recast into a peal of five bells, which, 
together with a sixth bell paid for by public subscription, were hung 
in the new tower. 

The Saturday market, which to-day is very small and unimportant, 
lasting only for a few hours, was established so long ago as 1292, and 
at one time, when it was held in the Market Square, was very large 
and flourishing. Strangers are often at a loss to know what the 
people do for a living, for there are no industries except those which 
are carried on on a very small scale, such as basket-making, mat- 
making, and the making of rustic summer-houses and garden-seats. 
The town was much more flourishing when, as some of the old 
inhabitants well remember, silk-weaving was carried on in most of 
the cottages, and when as much as 3os. per week could be earned at 
the loom. The work was brought from Macclesfield and given out 
to the people, who sometimes had to carry the finished product back 
a distance of twelve miles. But while silk was brought from 
Macclesfield, cotton was brought from Manchester, and on many 
fustian looms as much as from 25s. to 27s. per week was regularly 
earned. Going back again to an earlier period, about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, the making of linen thread was the staple 
industry. 

The district is famous above all else for its fine trees. Within 
a radius of two miles from the parish church delightful avenues of 
oak, beech, and lime may be found, the Lime Walk in Booth Park 
being especially lovely. ‘There are a number of beautiful parks in 
the neighbourhood, among them being Tatton Park, the seat of 
Lord Egerton of Tatton ; Tabley, the seat of Lord de Tabley, the 
author of two charming volumes of “ Poems: Dramatic and Lyrical”; 
Toft, Booth, Peover, and Mere ; and though there is no river, some 
of the largest meres in Cheshire are in the immediate vicinity. Of 
these, Tatton, Rostherne, and Mere are each about a mile in length, 
and Rostherne in some places is over 100 feet in depth. Knutsford 
is a grand field for the archeologist, many of the mansions dating 
back to very early times. One of the most interesting of these is 
Tabley Old Hall situated about two and a half miles from Knutsford, 
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on the road to Northwich. The house, which is now kept as a show 
place—a modern residence having been built in the centre of the park 
in 1744—is built on an island in Tabley Mere, evidently with a view 
to its security from attack. It lies a little distance from the ancient 
Roman road—Watling Street—which runs from Manchester to 
Chester. The present building is a good specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture, with large stone windows having mullions and transoms. 
It is somewhat similar in general appearance to Guy’s Cliff House, 
near Warwick. The original structure was built in the reign of 
Richard II. It was a “ many-gabled and highly picturesque example 
of the half-timbered style of building,” and was restored and 
enlarged by Sir Peter Leicester in 1671. The old chapel which is 
adjacent to the Hall was built in 1675, and the high-backed oaken 
pews face north and south, the men, according to an ancient custom, 
sitting on the one side, and the women on the other. The late 
Lord de Tabley is said to have remarked that the women ought to 
allow the men to rest at least one hour in the week. The park, 
which is large and well wooded, is closed to the public, but the Old 
Hall may be visited at any time by procuring an order from the 
agent. On Sundays the public are privileged to walk through the 
park, provided that they attend the chapel services, which are 
conducted by a private chaplain. Returning once again to the Old 
Hall, we find that the Great Hall is a spacious apartment forty feet long 
by twenty-five feet wide, with a gallery on three sides, the roof being 
supported by huge timbers roughly hewn. The walls are festooned 
with old armour, spears and pikes, and with instruments of war and 
other curios brought from foreign lands by different members of the 
family. Of course there is a ghost room, securely boarded up, and 
a ghost story, which used to be admirably told by the aged attendant, 
who said she was not afraid to live in the house. She related that 
a groom had once slept there, and was wakened up in the night by 
hearing strange sounds. It must have been the ghost, for the ears 
of the dog which slept beside the bed were standing erect. 

Sir Peter Leicester, who restored and enlarged Tabley Old Hall, 
was created a baronet in 1660. He it was who wrote an invaluable 
“‘ History of the Bucklow Hundred of Cheshire.” 

Other halls in the neighbourhood date back to a period far 
remote, that at Over Tabley, now used as a farmhouse, having been 
built about 1291, and the Hall at Toft, in the midst of a beautifully- 
wooded park, dating from the reign of Richard I., while Higher 
Peover Hall, about three miles from Knutsford, has been “the 
homestead of the Mainwarings from times, perhaps, long anterior to 
the Conquest.” 
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Knutsford remains unaltered in many respects, but during the 
past forty years considerable changes have been effected in its 
outward aspect. The most striking of these may be mentioned. 

In the first place, a railway has been constructed, and a bridge 
in King Street (the chief street) built upon the site of a few ancient 
cottages and three magnificent elms, which the oldest inhabitants can 
well remember. In one of these cottages an old milk vendor lived, 
and on a waste piece of ground opposite stood the pump which 
supplied the people in the immediate vicinity with water. At one 
time, I am told, a local wag knocked the old man up in the night 
and informed him that his favourite cow had got a turnip in her 
throat and was “like to be choked,” and his anger, not to say his 
language, will be better imagined than described when he was led 
across to the pump, the spout of which had been stopped up with a 
turnip. 

Where the house now stands which is occupied by the governor 
of the gaol (for Knutsford contains the county gaol), the ancient 
“White Hart Inn” formerly stood, and the announcement, “Good 
provision for man and beast,” met the passer’s gaze. Adjoining this 
were the village smithy, a wheelwright’s shop, and a few cottages, in 
one of which lived John Eden, for many years the sexton at the parish 
church, who was met one day by the village poet—Old Tommy 
Witter—and told that the following would be his epitaph :— 


Here lies the body of Eden John, 

Who in his time had buried many a one; 
Rejoice ye young: men in his fall, 

For if he’d lived he’d a-buried you all. 


A large number of detached and semi-detached villas have been 
built, thus bringing from Manchester a goodly number of men to 
the home of the “ Amazons.” 

Notwithstanding that these various changes have taken place, 
Knutsford is still an old-world sort of town. The cattle fair is still 
held in the public streets, and until quite recently the bell-man, or 
town-crier, prefaced any announcement he had to make with “God 
save the Queen and the Lord of this Manor,” in return for which he 
received a new suit of clothes each year. When the Queen ascended 
the throne, I am told that the old bell-man, who was a noted public 
character, found it difficult not to make his customary prelude, “God 
save the Xing and the Lord of this Manor,” and frequently had to 
correct himself. On one occasion, being so exasperated with himself 
for having to say, “God save the King-Queen ”—and forgetting for 
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the moment the /sya/ty due to his sovereign—he turned round, and, 
in a growling undertone, said, “God d the Queen.” 

The old custom, which seems peculiar to Knutsford, of “ sanding” 
for marriages and special occasions, is still most carefully observed. 
Designs, some of which are extremely artistic, are worked out in 
sand on the pavement and across the streets in front of the houses. 
Another old custom, the crowning of the “May Queen,” is carried 
out amid great pomp and splendour. Thousands of people flock to 
Knutsford annually to see the procession which passes through the 
principal streets of the town to the heath, where the coronation 
ceremony is performed. The sedan chair used in the old Cranford 
days is regularly carried in the procession. 

The principal street—King Street—is picturesque and quaint, 
owing to the irregularity of the buildings, some being oak-timbered, 
and many having thatched roofs. There is one old house, “The 
Rose and Crown,” which bears the date 1041. Strangers who do 
not know that the top of the 6 (1641) must have been taken off at 
some time, have been known to remark that it is really astonishing 
that such houses should have been built in 1041. 

Leaving the Knutsford of to-day and turning to the Cranford of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s time, as seen from references to it which may be 
gleaned from her various works, it is necessary, before we proceed, to 
say that Mrs. Gaskell never consciously drew from life, and repeatedly 
said so.!' Indeed, true art never copies nature, but it is only to be 
expected that many of the early scenes, and events, and places—since 
she spent the first fifteen years of her life in Knutsford, was married 
there, and constantly visited it in later years—should have been in- 
delibly impressed on her memory, and that they should afterwards 
have appeared, though dressed in a different garb, in her many 
stories. Whether this be so or not, it is interesting to point to many 
strange coincidences. For instance, the ancient Brook Street Chapel, 
built in 1689, in which Matthew Henry many times preached, is, 
with its graveyard, probably the model from which the description of 
Mr. Benson’s chapel in “ Ruth” was drawn. Indeed, there is no 
other chapel which so nearly answers to the description, though the 
chapels at Macclesfield and Dean Row, Cheshire, are somewhat 
similar. A picture of this chapel, with a brief description, was given 
in the January, 1894, number of Zhe Quiver, in an article on “The 
Chapels of the First Nonconformists,” by Sarah Wilson. In “ Ruth” 
we find the following description : “It was built when the Dissenters 





1 See article on ‘* Mrs. Gaskell,” by the Hon. Mrs, Tollemache, in Zemple 
Bar for August 1895. 
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were afraid of attracting attention or observation, and hid their places 
of worship in obscure and out-of-the-way parts of the towns in 
which they were built. Accordingly, it often happened, as in the 
present case, that the buildings immediately surrounding, as well as 
the chapels themselves, looked as if they carried you back to a period 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The chapel had a picturesque and 
old-world look, for luckily the congregation had been too poor to 
rebuild it, or new-face it, in George III.’s time. The staircases which 
led to the galleries were outside, at each end of the building, and 
the irregular roof and worn stone steps looked grey and stained by 
time and weather. The grassy hillocks, each with a little upright 
headstone, were shaded by a grand old wych-elm (in reality a syca- 
more). A lilac-bush or two, a white rose-tree, and a few laburnums, 
all old and gnarled enough, were planted round the chapel-yard ; and 
the casement windows of the chapel were made of heavy-leaded, 
diamond-shaped panes, almost covered with ivy, producing a green 
gloom, not without its solemnity, within. The interior of the building 
was plain and simple, as plain and simple could be. When it was 
fitted up oak timber was much cheaper than it is now, so the wood- 
work was all of that description, but roughly hewn, for the early 
builders had not much wealth to spare.” 

Standing a little distance from the chapel is Brook House, which 
tradition says was the home of the Hon. Mrs. Jamieson, and, if it 
be kept in mind that what is now a garden at the front of the house 
was in the old day an open space, it will be found to exactly 
correspond with the description given of it in “Cranford”: “ That 
lady lived in a large house just outside the town. A road, which had 
known what it was to be a street, ran right before the house, which 
opened out upon it without any intervening garden or court. What- 
ever the sun was about, he never shone on the front of that house.” 
This is where that wonderful story about puss swallowing the lace 
was so inimitably told by Mrs. Forrester. In the parish church, 
built in 1744, Mrs. Gaskell was married in 1832, the Dissenters then 
being unable to marry in their own chapels. 

Church House, just outside the parish churchyard, was the home 
of Mr. Peter Holland, surgeon, the father of Sir Henry Holland, 
and grandfather of the present Lord Knutsford. It is believed by 
many old inhabitants that the character of Mr. Gibson in “ Wives 
and Daughters” was suggested to Mrs. Gaskell by her acquaintance 
with Mr. Peter Holland, whom she used to accompany on his 


rounds. 
The old Cann Office on the heath, where weights and scales 
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were tested, is now covered with ivy. Here lived Edward Higgins, 
the highwayman, information concerning whom may be found in 
“ Knutsford : Its Traditions and History,” by the Rev. Henry Green, 
M.A. The story of Higgins is reproduced in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
extremely well-written story, “The Squire’s Tale.” 

Not far from this is the house in which Mrs. Lumb lived, with 
whom Mrs. Gaskell spent her childhood and early youth. This is a 
tall, red-brick house facing the heath, which has been considerably 
altered since that time. ‘For description, see Mrs. Ritchie’s intro- 
duction to “ Cranford.” 

The old school, up to a very recent date used as a girls’ school, 
just outside the entrance gates of “Cumnor Towers” (now the 
residence of Lord Egerton of Tatton), is that described in “ Wives 
and Daughters,” in which Miss Cynthia took so great an interest. 
“The Countess and the ladies, her daughters, had set up a school, 
not a school after the manner of schools nowadays, where far better 
intellectual teaching is given to the boys and girls of labourers and 
workpeople than often falls to the lot of their betters in worldly 
estate, but a school of the kind we should call ‘ industrial,’ where 
girls are taught to sew beautifully, to be capital housemaids, and 
pretty fair cooks, and, above all, to dress neatly in a kind of charity 
uniform devised by the ladies of Cumnor Towers—white caps, white 
tippets, check aprons, blue gowns, and ready curtseys, and ‘please 
ma’am’s’ being de rigueur.” The old vicarage, near the gates of 
Tatton Park, in the garden of which “Poor Peter” (“Cranford ”) 
was whipped, may still be seen, though most people think there was 
not much room for the operation. Doubtless he received as much 
whipping as the small space permitted. The “ Royal George Hotel,” 
where the visitor is charmed to behold the “ shining oak staircase and 
panelled wainscot, old oak settles and cupboards, Chippendale 
cabinets, and old bits of china,” this, with its county assembly room, 
mentioned in several novels, and the house at the top of the George 
Yard—a public thoroughfare leading from one street to the other 
the said house having formerly been used by Miss Matty (“ Cran- 
ford”) as the shop in which she sold her tea, and through the 
window of which (the said window now being built up) she used to 
throw comfits to the children, are two of the most important 
Cranford houses now recognisable. - Mrs. Gaskell was buried in 
the graveyard of Brook Street Chapel in 1865, where her husband 
was also laid to rest in 1884. It is one of the simplest of graves. 
There is an upright headstone in the form of a cross, bearing the 
names— 
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Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 
Born, September 29th, 1810. 
Died, November 12th, 1865. 
William Gaskell. 

Born, July 24th, 1805. 

Died, June 11th, 1884. 


During the year many visitors, some of them having crossed the 
Atlantic, visit the spot to pay homage at the shrine of one of the 
purest-souled women that ever lived; who was a keen observer of 
manners and customs, and a profound student of human nature; 
whose eye nothing escaped, who not only pointed to the faults and 
follies of man and woman kind, but found the good qualities inherent 
in every individual ; whose works have done a vast amount of good 
in the past, and, I doubt not, are destined to do even more in the 
future. 


NoTeE.— Reference may be made to ‘* Knutsford : Its Traditions and History,” 
by Rev. Henry Green, M.A. ; Ormerod’s ‘* Cheshire”; ** Old Halls in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,” by Henry Taylor. For illustrations of Tabley Hall, Knuts- 
ford Parish Church, and other places mentioned in this article, see ‘* Stray Notes 
about Mrs. Gaskell ” in Good Words for September 1895. 


GEORGE A. PAYNE. 














STR EDWARD HAMLEY. 


IR WILLIAM BUTLER has given in the August number of 
the Contemporary Review an estimate of the late Sir Edward 
Hamley’s character, evidently formed quite independently of Mr. 
Shand’s recently published biography, which he has, nevertheless, 
pressed into his service, very unfairly as it appears to me, in support 
of his views. In writing thus I am very far from intending to impute 
conscious unfairness to him. On the contrary, although upon the 
whole he is hostile to Hamley, whether as the result of personal 
acquaintance with him over a lengthened period, which I doubt, or 
from whatever cause arising, he is neither unable to see nor unwilling 
to allow that he possessed great qualities, or that “what he had to 
do” (in the Egyptian campaign) “he did well.” His tribute of 
praise to the man whom it is evident that he neither liked nor un- 
derstood contrasts favourably with the tone which some of Hamley’s 
depreciators have adopted. 

Sir William would appear to have but a limited acquaintance with 
Hamley’s literary work, and very partial insight into his intellectual 
character, for he writes that “in the lighter lines of easy and playful 
criticism he was markedly deficient.” Surely he cannot have read 
“Mr. Dusky’s Opinions on Art,” or “ Victor Hugo on the Great 
French Puzzle,” or “The Pictures of Richard Doyle,” or even 
“ False Coin in Poetry,” though he might, perhaps, contend that the 
irresistible drollery of this last is not without some admixture of that 
more caustic criticism which Hamley sometimes permitted himself. 
There are humorous passages in Sir William’s article which convince 
one—in spite of the presence of some drops of that “ vitriolic ink,” 
the use of which he deprecates in others—that if he had been 
acquainted with these and similar essays of Hamley’s he would not 
have committed himself to an opinion so erroneous. To compare 
Hamley to Hayward and Croker, however complimentary to his 
literary faculty, does him great injustice from the point of view which 
Sir William desires to present. I can recall no literary work of 


Hamley’s which displays any of the personal spite that those writers— 
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and perhaps not always unjustly—-have sometimes been credited with. 
Very sharp criticism did, undoubtedly, emanate from him. But 
criticism, so it be just, is not necessarily spiteful because it is severe. 
In view of the article now under consideration, I should suppose Sir 
William Butler to hold that very sharp criticism, whether literary or 
personal, is allowable if the critic only believes it to be just. 

We are told that Hamley “was not a successful commander 
because he had never been a successful obeyer.” But this is begging 
the question. As a General of Division he impressed some of those 
under him, who were well qualified to form an opinion, with a strong 
sense of his vigour and sound judgment. If he was more ready to 
criticise orders than is usual or generally desirable in the military 
service, the particular instances which are given in Mr. Shand’s book 
indicate the possession of foresight and method, though his criticisms 
were not, perhaps, the more palatable on that account. 

To his fine bearing and well-directed energy in action, Sir 
William himself has borne eloquent testimony. He never held an 
independent command, unless, indeed, his position at the head of 
the Staff College be so accounted, and it has never been denied 
that in that he displayed conspicuous ability. As for the common- 
place, that learning to obey is a necessary qualification for the 
successful exercise of command, I hold it to be a fallacy. That the 
majority of commanders, successful and unsuccessful alike, have 
learnt to obey before holding command is doubtless true, seeing that 
commanders have for the most part had a military training. But to 
hold that there is any necessary connection between the habit of 
obedience and the faculty of command is surely neither consonant 
to reason nor justified by experience. But be that as it may, I never 
heard it alleged of Hamley, prior to the controversy which has arisen 
over Mr. Shand’s book, that he habitually disobeyed orders or 
obeyed them only imperfectly. This appears to be the meaning of 
Sir William’s statement, that “he had never been a successful 
obeyer.” Is it in the least degree probable that if he had established 
any such reputation as this his commanding officer would have 
selected him for his adjutant when ordered to the Crimea, or when, 
in the course of the war, he succeeded to the chief command of the 
Artiilery would have nominated him to be his first aide-de-camp ? 

But this is only one instance out of many in which Sir William 
shows that he has either been misinformed about Hamley, or has 
jumped at very incorrect conclusions about him. When he goes on 
to account for the disregard of other people’s feelings with which 
he charges him by alleging the bad example of the Artillery 
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cclonels of “ the forties,” and the evil influence of Artillery tradition 
at the same period, one hardly knows whether one is to take him 
seriously, whether to smile or to be angry. Sir William can himself 
have had no experience of those dreadful influences in “ the forties ” 
—an immunity for which he is doubtless properly grateful—and he 
must be here repeating what others have told him. Whether his 
informant was the inventor of a deliberate slander or the scarcely 
less reprehensible perpetrator of a hoax, I can assure Sir William 
that he has been grossly misled. My recollection goes back to “the 
forties ” only too easily, and I most positively affirm that the average 
Artillery colonel of those days was not the “overbearing” and 
“‘overswearing”” person that he has been persuaded to believe. 
Indeed, I can remember at this moment only one such, though I 
dare say there were others. But they were the exception and not the 
rule. The average Artillery colonei of “ the forties” was represented 
by such men as W. D. Jones, Parker, Chalmers, Dyneley, Kirby, 
Swetenham, Cobb, Hutchinson, Cator, Hardinge, Dundas and 
others, very unlike each other in many respects, but alike in this, 
that they were well-mannered gentlemen. ‘To those who remember 
them it cannot fail to appear either that Sir William has been pre- 
cipitate in repeating without due inquiry statements calculated to 
give offence, or that he has fallen into the not uncommon error of 
generalising from particular and quite exceptional cases. 

The influence of a foregone conclusion is apparent throughout 
Sir William Butler’s article. Hamley goes to report himself to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley on the arrival of the latter at Alexandria, and Sir 
Garnet at once begins to converse with him about the situation, “asking 
where the Turks are,” &c. Hamley, who may be supposed—Sir 
William to the contrary notwithstanding—to have given some thought 
to the coming campaign during the long hours of a sea voyage, and to 
have made some study of the maps which had been supplied to him, 
asks Sir Garnet if he may be allowed to make a suggestion, and appears 
to have received not only Sir Garnet’s permission to do so at the 
moment, but encouragement to do so on future occasions. The 
entry in Hamley’s diary which records the interview is given at 
pages 216-17 of the “ Review,” and I cannot conceive that anybody 
who should read it, knowing nothing of the controversy which has 
since arisen about Hamley, and having no preconceived ideas about 
him, would find in it any of that “condensed condescension” which 
so shocks Sir William. I think he would see in it only a very con- 
cise statement of fact. If Sir William had given the entry in full 
which relates to it, he would have made his readers acquainted with 
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the considerations which induced Hamley, by permission of his 
chief, to offer his suggestion, and would have revealed a very different 
mental attitude from that which he attributes to him in the text. 
The entry in the diary concludes thus : “Of course I put the point 
to Sir G. W. as a suggestion only, and fully understanding that 
reasons might exist, which I had not the opportunity of knowing of, 
for not taking this course.” Does this justify Sir William in speaking 
of Hamley as “loftily ” making suggestions ? 

Again, the diary reveals to him an attitude of “patronising 
impudence” and “condescending suggestion,” because Hamley 
records in it (of course, in the fewest possible words) the outline of a 
conversation between Sir Garnet and himself relating to a plan of 
attack which Sir Garnet allowed him to believe that he intended to 
adopt, and in which he was to take part. Sir William considers that 
“the very summit of superiority ” is reached when Hamley speaks in 
his diary of that portion of the army not belonging to his division as 
“the rest of the troops,” and records that he mentioned to the 
Commander-in-Chief the order in which he proposed to advance 
when the attack which they were discussing took place so as “to 
give him a hand,” a very common and well-understood technical 
expression, though to Sir William it appears so irreverent. Perhaps 
Sir William keeps a diary or has kept one. If so, he has surely not 
been in the habit of making his entries in it with the degree of 
elaboration suited to an official report, or of introducing into it all 
the amenities of expression which are proper in personal intercourse 
between a chief and his subordinate. 

I do not understand whether Sir William intends any reflection 
upon Hamley in the reference which he makes to his annoyance at 
finding that the Commander-in-Chief had bamboozled him when he 
led him to believe that he meant to effect a landing in Aboukir Bay, 
and allowed him to explain, and expressed approval of, the method in 
which he proposed to support him. I don’t think it was very extra- 
ordinary that he should have felt annoyed. Without doubt Sir 
Garnet had a perfect right to conceal his intended plans from his 
lieutenant until the moment arrived for putting them in execution. 
But that is not the same thing as putting his lieutenant on a wrong 
scent, and allowing him to explain how he proposes to act in support 
of his chief, who all the time is playing with him. A less sensitive 
man than Hamley might have felt some resentment, and failed to 
see in such treatment any trace of those conciliatory methods of rule 
which Sir William believes to be necessary under the conditions of 
modern military life, and which appear to be in some odd way 
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associated in his mind with the centurion whose son was miraculously 
healed ! 

Hamley’s proposals may have been as good as he believed them to 
be, or as faulty as Sir William Butler thinks them. But why does he 
say that Hamley had “considered nothing—investigated nothing” 
before “loftily” submitting them? We know, at any rate, that he 
had made inquiry about the probable effect upon the bay of the 
wind then prevailing ; and, as I have already pointed out, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he, in common with others, had given a great 
deal of consideration to the conditions of the problem which, under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s leading, they had to solve. As Sir William 
does not say from what direction the wind was blowing when he 
experienced the raging surf which he describes as breaking upon the 
shore of Aboukir Bay, it is possible that the naval people whom 
Hamley consulted may after all have been right when they told him 
that in the then prevailing wind (N.W.) the bay would probably be 
smooth in the part indicated by him. As to the distance at which 
ships are compelled to keep off shore by reason of soundings, the 
chart of that part of the coast shows a line of from 5 to 54 fathoms 
at a distance from the shore of from two to three miles, with a rapidly 
increasing depth beyond it. This does not seem to indicate an 
impossibility of covering a landing by ships carrying guns of modern 
calibre and length of range. The twelve miles of loose sand to be 
traversed after a landing should have been effected presents, perhaps, 
a more serious objection to Hamley’s suggested operation. But 
loose sand was not confined to that particular piece of country ; and, 
besides, Hamley has himself told us that he submitted his proposal 
with the full conviction that there might be objections to it of which 
he had not the opportunity of knowing. Even, therefore, if the 
plan actually adopted—and prepared, as we now know,!' some years 
before in the Intelligence Department of the War Office—was superior 
to that which Hamley, with less perfect information, suggested, this 
last was not of a character to justify the sneering tone in which Sir 
William speaks of it, with not a little of that assumption of superiority 
which he is anxious to fasten upon Hamley. It is upon record that 
a British army did once upon a time make good a landing upon the 
shore of Aboukir Bay, and that in the face of troops very superior 
to the Egyptians by whom Sir Garnet Wolseley would have been 
opposed if he had attempted one. But here again Sir William 
Butler’s prejudice betrays itself. Why “loftily”? It does not 
appear that Sir William was present at the interview. By what 
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right does he describe Hamley’s manner towards his chief as “lofty ” ? 
Hamley had the fullest belief in Sir Garnet’s goodwill towards him, 
and in the absence of proof to the contrary it is reasonable, as well 
as charitable, to suppose that his manner towards his chief was a 
becoming one. But says Sir William, “ those persons who have ever 
seen Sir Edward Hamley will have no difficulty in forming a mental 
picture of the manner and method in which a suggestion would have 
been likely to emanate from him.” It is here implied that Hamley’s 
manner and methods were habitually offensive. But Hamley’s 
manner, like that of some other men, had two sides to it. It was 
sometimes repellent, and to this I will refer again. But it was often 
very engaging. There is nothing in the account of the interview 
with his chief to make it appear that he was in any other than the 
best of humours, and there was nothing in the circumstances of the 
moment to make it probable that he was. It is hardly consistent 
with the intention expressed early in the article to deal impartially 
with the evidence which Mr. Shand’s biography supplies, and upon 
that to judge Sir Edward Hamley, to represent that he could never 
act otherwise than ungraciously, and therefore must have been 
ungracious at his interview with Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Hamley is represented to be continually “ carping ” because he 
makes in his diary such entries as these: “Only one pack-horse 
available for three officers ;” and “ El Magfar little more than an 
expression on the map.” I think the unprejudiced reader will regard 
these, like the others which I have quoted, as simple memoranda of 
matters of fact, such as any traveller or campaigner would have jotted 
down under like circumstances. 

With every disposition, as I have said, to believe that Sir William 
Butler is not conscious of the unfairness of his method in quoting a 
few words here and there from Hamley’s diary as given by Mr. Shand, 
without at the same time giving as much of the context as will 
serve to show their real import, I must again protest against it as 
being really very unfair and misleading. As another instance of the 
captiousness which he attributes to Hamley, he says: “ Later on 
we find him ‘expressing my disappointment to Alison.’” Why did 
he not go on and let his readers see that this disappointment was 
occasioned by finding on his return to shipboard on the day on which 
the Highland brigade was to land and begin its march to the front 
that by orders not transmitted either through himself or through the 
brigadier the disembarkation had been hastened, and his intention to 
give the men ample time to dine before marching thereby defeated? 

When Hamley, at breakfast with the Commander-in-Chief, 
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suggests that it would be better for the troops to begin their marches 
in the dark, so as to arrive at their camping-ground while there was 
still daylight in which to pitch their tents and make all their 
preparations for the night, Sir William Butler can see only evidence 
of a “contentious ” disposition. I think to most readers Hamley’s 
suggestion will appear both a sensible one in itself and a very 
proper one for a General Officer to make, who, within the preceding 
twenty-four hours, had had practical experience of the grave dis- 
advantages of arriving on the camping-ground in the dark, as the 
consequence of starting at an hour prescribed “ by order,” though 
whether by the direct personal order of the Commander-in-Chief 
does not appear and may be doubted. 

Sir William makes merry over Hamley’s trouble in finding Ninth 
Hill ; but though he is very funny, I cannot allow that he is fair 
about it. The note in the diary that Ninth Hill must have been an 
arbitrary name evidently means that it was one known to individuals 
—to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff, doubtless—as indicating a certain 
locality, but not to the troops generally ; and that there was nothing 
so marked in the features of the ground as to make the name an 
indication of the place to the uninitiated. And that this was so is 
evidenced by the circumstance that Hamley could find nobody who 
was able to give him any information about it. The entry describ- 
ing the difficulty of finding it, even with the assistance of an officer 
of the Headquarter Staff (which, by-the-by, occupies one page in 
Mr. Shand’s book, not two pages), gives a good impression of the 
loneliness of the region in which the troops were operating, and of 
the difficulties arising out of it, and no doubt was intended to do so. 
In the notes of the interview between Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
Generals, when at last Ninth Hill was found, Hamley is represented 
to have left ‘as unfavourable an impression as possible of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley upon the reader’s mind. Even if it were the case that an un- 
favourable impression has been produced by the purusal of a memo- 
randum in his private journal, it would be rather hard to blame him 
unless it could be shown that the journal was intended for perusal in 
its crude form by anybody except himself. But one would like to know 
whether Hamley’s account of that interview has really left upon any- 
body else’s mind the same unfavourable impression that it has made 
upon Sir William’s. If there be among Mr. Shand’s readers a 
member of the Peace Society I dare say he may have been a little 
scandalised at the Commander-in-Chief’s emphatic way of impress- 
ing upon his Generals that as fighting had to be done it had best be 
done thoroughly. But it is highly improbable that Hamley wrote 
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his diary, or Mr. Shand made his extracts from it, for the information 
of members of the Peace Society; and if the meeting of the 
Generals was to be recorded at all, it is difficult to see how it could 
have been done more simply. 

Of all the extracts from Hamley’s diary upon which Sir William 
Butler relies to show that Hamley was of a “carping ” and “ conten- 
tious ” disposition, there is not one-which I think would appear to an 
unprejudiced person to justify such an inference. When he wrote to 
General Dormer about a certain movement of troops which had been 
ordered, though they were not his troops, and pointed out what he 
thought would be the best way of arranging it, it must be remembered 
that he had a great personal interest in the subject, inasmuch as if 
the troops composing all that was present of his division—that is, the 
Highland Brigade—should get mixed up with the transport train and 
other miscellaneous troops that were to move on the same route and 
about the same time as his own, his march would be greatly delayed 
and the fatigue of the men greatly increased. Except under these 
circumstances his interference would have been without excuse. 
Whether it be thought that he was or was not justified in the 
existing circumstances in writing the private note to General Dormer 
which he did, it is plain that he was prompted to do so by very sub- 
stantial reasons, and not by a spirit of “carping,” or “ contentious- 
ness,” or mere meddling. Whether or not he was within his rights 
in remonstrating with the Commander-in-Chief, and still more strongly 
with the Chief of the Staff, when he learnt that it was intended to 
support the Highland Brigade of his division with a brigade taken 
from the other division and not under his control, he was at any rate 
not the only General Officer who remonstrated and whose remon- 
strance was successful. General McPherson, whom it had been 
intended to attach to the 2nd Division under Hamley’s orders, 
objected to accept the position, upon the plea that he was entitled, 
as coming from India, to have a separate command ; and he has 
been held to have been justified in doing so. The circumstances 
were in both cases of the highest importance to the officers con- 
cerned ; and as in both cases it was found practicable to meet the 
wishes of the remonstrants, it seems a pity that arrangements should 
have been proposed which constrained them to take up any such 
position. 

Whatever may have been the impression left upon the minds of 
readers of the JVineteenth Century article, I can speak very positively 
of the intention with which it was written and of the motives which 
actuated the writer. It was not written, as Sir William Butler thinks 
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it was, to substitute Hamley for Wolseley, or to detract from the 
credit due to the Commander who had successfully conducted the 
campaign in Egypt. It was written for the purpose of making known 
to the British public that the 2nd Division had played an important 
part in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and of removing the impression 
which the special mention of one particular corps in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s first despatch had undeniably conveyed to the public 
mind—that that corps had surpassed all the rest in the prowess which 
it had displayed. No doubt Hamley identified himself with his 
division, and felt deeply the injustice which he considered had been 
done to it and to himself as its commander. But he was quite as 
deeply moved by his sense of injustice done to his troops as by 
personal feeling, though this had been deeply wounded, more par- 
ticularly by what he regarded as his supersession by his own 
brigadier when that officer was left to command the troops in Egypt, 
and he, with the other lieutenant-generals, was ordered home. 

Hamley never claimed to have done more in the night march to 
Tel-el-Kebir than ride alongside of poor Rawson and follow his 
leading, like everybody else. In describing the mishap which 
occurred during the march, and the prompt restoration of order and 
resumption of the advance in the right direction, he gave the entire 
credit and the highest praise io the Brigade and Regimental Staffs 
and to Lieutenant Rawson. He claimed to have assumed the active 
control of his troops only when the battle began, and Sir William 
Butler is not among those who deny or grudge him the credit of 
having done so with effect. 

It is no new thing for those engaged in an important battle to 
receive very dissimilar impressions of its details, and to form very 
opposite conclusions as to the relative influence exercised by the 
various forces in bringing about the result. Without going back all 
the way to “the forties,” I can recall how strenuously it was once 
contested whether to the Guards or to the 52nd Regiment belonged 
the credit of having repulsed a French column (I think it was that 
commanded by Ney) at a critical period of the Battle of Waterloo. 
I suppose the controversy ceased at last because none of the com- 
batants remained alive to continue it. Whether the view held by 
Hamley—and not by him only in the znd Division—that the action 
of that division had exercised a greater influence in the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir than the report of the Commander-in-Chief led the 
British public to suppose, was correct or incorrect, it was not 
unnatural that he should feel that injustice had been done to the 
division in a despatch which mentioned certain troops as deserving 
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special commendation, and did not make any mention of those upon 
whom the most arduous part in the half hour’s contest had fallen. 
It is no secret that the selection of the Royal Irish Regiment for 
special praise where all had done their duty well occasioned a good 
deal of comment in the Army of Egypt at the time. We have 
recently been told, upon what should be good authority,' though it is 
to be hoped that it is not, that in selecting an Irish regiment for 
special commendation the Commander-in-Chief had in view the 
political effect which might be so produced. I think it will be a 
bad day for the British Army, and therefore for the British nation, if 
it should come to be understood that praise may be awarded to 
particular corps or particular individuals, not as their services may 
have merited it, but as to the commanding General may seem best 
calculated to produce a political effect, whether on the continent of 
Europe or at home. 

I have said that Hamley’s manner was at times repellent, though 
not habitually so. He was constitutionally reserved, almost to 
shyness, as Sir William Butler has observed. Early in life he 
became deaf from an accident, and as time went on the infirmity 
increased, though it was variable in degree. He was usually pre- 
occupied about something of greater or less importance. And all 
this had for result to give often an appearance of hauteur which was 
far from being a true index of his disposition. He had always a 
strong sense of the ridiculous, and as a very young man the 
ridiculous side of character was that which he chiefly regarded in 
his fellow men. This obtained for him a reputation for cynicism, 
which clung to him long after the habit which seemed to justify 
it had ceased, and the reserve and occasional abruptness of his 
manner would tend to confirm it. But with all his power of 
satire, and his readiness in early life to indulge it, he had never 
been a cynic; and he had long learnt to be patient of dulness, 
and to tolerate defects of character, provided they were not vital, 
which would at once have roused his scorn or his anger. Cruelty 
and injustice always moved him to the deepest indignation. He 
was of too masculine a character never to have found himself 
opposed to others, or to have shrunk from asserting himself when 
he did so. But he was a benevolent and a tender-hearted man. 
The contemplation of suffering, whether in man or beast, except 
in the excitement of battle, made him miserable ; and he was con- 
stantly doing kind things—now interceding with the Police Com- 
missioners for a poor old woman who had been ordered to remove 
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herself and her broom from a crossing which she had long looked 
upon as her freehold—now lending money to an impecunious 
acquaintance (not necessarily an intimate friend), which was not 
always repaid with the punctuality desirable in such transactions— 
now exerting himself for months, as related by Mr. Shand, to 
obtain the evidence which should justify the reversal of a sentence 
passed upon a wretched creature whose only claim to his sympathy 
was that he was innocent (as in the end was ascertained) of the 
particular offence of which he had been convicted. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as Sir William appears to do, that he could not 
appreciate good work in others, though, no doubt, he judged 
severely. As an illustration of this, very apt at the moment, I 
may mention the names of two men whose work he warmly 
praised, viz., Sir Garnet Wolseley (after his Ashanti Campaign), and 
Colonel Maurice, as that officer has recently taken occasion to 
remind the public. 

I suppose Sir William Butler would not deliberately advocate the 
principle that a man who accepts a favour becomes thereby bound 
to submit to any sort of treatment, no matter what, at the hands 
of his benefactor. Yet the concluding paragraph of his paper would 
seem to imply something very like this. If the metaphor contained 
in the last sentence of all be difficult to unravel, the general meaning 
of itis plain. But I am not concerned to defend the Memoirs of 
Sir Edward Hamley. That has already been done by an abler pen 
than mine. My object is to protect his memory. 


A. C. GLEIG. 
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The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end, 


has almost innumerable associations. Legend, fable, tradition, 
fiction, history, poetry, all have much to say of him—and with 
reason. What other creature is such a companion? Even the 
Arab’s horse must, one would think, play second fiddle to him. 
(Curious, by the way, that the very Arab who would almost lay 
down his life for his gallant steed, would turn with loathing from 
our dearest beast friend as “unclean” !) Looking into the pathetic 
intelligent eyes, following us with wistful intentness as we speak, one 
is glad to think that both Wood and Kingsley believed in their future 
life. “Hev a dog, miss,” says Bob Jakin, wisely. “ They’re better 
friends nor any Christian. Lors ! it’s a fine thing to have a dumb 
brute fond on you ; it'll stick to you, and make no jaw.” George 
Eliot, wise as she was, never wrote anything wiser ; and her wisdom 
is still in fashion, even in these fix de sitcle days. What does 
Jerome say ? and the chronicler of Montmorency may be supposed 
to know of what he is talking: “They are much superior to 
human beings as companions. They do not quarrel or argue with 
you. They never talk about themselves, but listen to you while 
you talk about yourself, and keep up an appearance of being 
interested in the conversation. They never make stupid remarks. 
They never observe to Miss Brown across a dinner table that 
they always understood she was very sweet on Mr. Jones (who has 
just married Miss Robinson). They. never mistake your wife’s 
cousin for her husband, and fancy that you are the father-in-law. 
And they never ask a young author with fourteen tragedies, six- 
teen comedies, seven farces, and a couple of burlesques in his 
desk, why he doesn’t write a play. They never say unkind things. 
They never tell us of our faults, ‘merely for our own good.’ They 
do not, at inconvenient moments, mildly remind us of our past 
follies and mistakes. They do not say, ‘Oh yes, a lot of use you 
are, if you are ever really wanted ’—-sarcastic like. They never 
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inform us, like our inamoratas sometimes do, that we are not nearly 
so nice as we used to be. We are always the same to them. He 
is very imprudent, a dog is. He never makes it his business to 
inquire whether you are in the right or in the wrong, never bothers 
as to whether you are going up or down upon life’s ladder, never 
asks whether you are rich or poor, silly or wise, sinner or saint. 
You are his pal. That is enough for him, and come luck or mis- 
fortune, good repute or bad, honour or shame, he is going to stick 
to you, to comfort you, guard you, give his life for you, if need be 
—foolish, brainless, soulless dog !” 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped a dog-headed god, Anubis, ih 
whose honour the city of Cynopolis was built ; and when a dog died, 
the whole household shaved their heads in token of mourning. 
The Jews hated and despised the creature—a feeling widely spread 
throughout the East up to the present day. His name is the bitterest 
term of reproach. “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?” Lean and hungry, outcast and wretched, packs of 
dogs haunt the streets of Eastern cities, playing scavenger and 
devouring offal, as they did thousands of years since, when the 
wicked Queen was cast down, and “dogs licked the blood of 
Jezebel.” The Norse mythologies owned the hell-hound Garmyr, 
who will be the destroyer of Tyr in the twilight of the gods; the 
Athenians sacrificed dogs to Hecate, and told the story of the faithful 
Argus, who, after twenty years, recognised his returned master, 
Ulysses. 


He knew his lord—he knew, and strove to meet ; 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet. 

Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touched the mighty master’s soul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole. 

The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 

His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and, having seen him, dies ; 

So closed for ever faithful Argus’ eyes. . 


In Southey’s poem, “ Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” none 
recognise the hero on his return—not even the mother who bore 
him—but his dog Theron follows him, and the chieftain, throwing 
his arms round the creature’s neck, cries :— 


Thou, Theron, thou hast known 
Thy poor lost master, Theron—none but thou ! 


Great and grim was Cerberus—‘“ three gentlemen in one ”—who 
guarded the entrance to Hades ; and hardly less appalling were the 
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three dogs who kept the treasure in Hans Andersen’s “ Tinder-box ” 
story : the first, with eyes as big as saucers ; the second, with eyes 
as big as mill-wheels ; and the third, most formidable of all, whose 
organs of vision were as big as steeples! The Mahometan Creed 
admits two dogs into Paradise—the dog of Tobit and Katmir, the 
dog of the Seven Sleepers, whose supposed descendants are greatly 
prized by the wandering tribes of Central Asia, though they 
probably do not equal the great ancestor in size—his stature being 
that of a donkey, and his profession that of a collie. “He would 
not throw a bone to the dog of the Seven Sleepers,” is an Arabian 
way of describing a specially stingy person. “I love those who are 
dear unto God ; go to sleep, therefore, and I will guard you,” he 
is alleged to have said to the sleepers in the Mahometan version 
of the legend—speech being divinely given him for the occasion. 
His name, written on a scrap of paper, is still used among the Arabs 
as a charm against the dangers of travelling. The inhabitants of 
Grenada are careful to call their dogs Melampo, Cubilon, or 
Lubina, as these are said to have been the names of the three who 
accompanied their shepherd masters to look on the Holy Babe at 
Bethlehem, and dogs so-called are said never to go mad. A 
beautiful old Eastern legend tells how our Blessed Lord and His 
disciples one day approached the dead body of a dog. All others 
were loud in abhorrence and loathing of the unclean beast, when 
the voice of the Master fell on their ears : “ Pearls are not whiter than 
his teeth.” All Welsh tourists know the tragical history of Gelert, 
who, having saved his king’s little son, was slain by the unhappy 
father himself, under the delusion that he had destroyed the child 
whose life he had defended at the risk of his own. One hopes it is 
not true. The loyalty of the faithful hound who refused to leave his 
master when he lay dead on Helvellyn has been commemorated by 
both Scott and Wordsworth, and is only one of the many instances 
of the half-human creature’s steady constancy. 


That strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate, 


which is vividly portrayed in the picture old Sir Thomas Mallory 
gives us of the little brachet of Queen Isolt, who, when the guilty 
Queen and Sir Tristram were buried together, watched at their grave, 
and “would neither eat nor drink, and so died,” a description that 
calls to mind the pathetic beauty of the “ Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” 
as limned by Landseer. “Only a man, and yet as faithful as a dog,” 
says Charles Reade of his old sailor in “ Foul Play” ; and certainly 
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to liken a man’s constancy to a dog’s is a compliment the human 
doesn’t often deserve. The great Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury— 
Talbot, the great Alcides of the field, 
as Shakespeare calls him, either took his family name from, or gave 
it to, his Talbot hounds—which is uncertain. Mary Stuart had 
many a faithful servant, but none more loyal-hearted than her little 
Bijou, the pet dog who crept after her to the block, and crouched 
beside her when the fair, discrowned head fell under the executioner’s 
axe. Prince Rupert’s faithful white dog, Boye, was credited by 
the Roundheads with supernatural powers, and when at last a rebel 
succeeded in shooting it, there was much exultation. Sir Walter 
Scott, like the sweet-natured, great-hearted man he was, loved dogs. 
His grand deerhound, Maida, was very near his heart, and on the 
day of his death the great author refused an invitation on the plea of 
“the death of a dear old friend ”—a trait that brings him very near 
to the hearts of all dog-lovers. What he thought of dogs we may 
learn from his own words. “The Almighty, Who gave the dog to 
be the companion of our pleasures and toils, hath invested him with 
a nature noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend 
nor foe—remarks, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 
hath a share in man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. 
You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with his sword—as witness to 
take life by a false accusation ; but you cannot make a dog tear his 
benefactor. He is the friend of man, save when man justly incurs 
his enmity.” Roswal, in “The Talisman,” seems to have been 
studied from Maida, and perhaps there is some suggestion of him 
in Sir Henry Lee’s Bevis. ‘Greyhounds are the lords, spaniels 
the gentlemen, and hounds the yeomen of dogges,” says Sir Philip 
Sidney ; and Charles I. endorsed this opinion, having for his special 
dog-friend the greyhound Gypsey, and saying that her kind “equally 
love their masters, yet do not flatter them se much as spaniels” ; but 
Mrs. Barrett Browning held that no canine creature could rise higher 
in affection and sagacity than her spaniel Flush. Her notices of 
her dog are so delightful that, at the zisk of prolixity, they must be 
quoted. Other dogs, she admits, 
May be thy peers 
Haply in those drooping ears 
And this glossy fairness. 
But of ¢hee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary ; 
Watched within a curtained room 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom, 


Round the sick and dreary. 
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Roses, gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning ; 

This dog only, waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow ; 

This dog only, crept and crept 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of loyal cheer, 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing ; 
This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears 
Or a sigh came double, 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 


And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping, — 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After—platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 


This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 
Than such chamber-keeping, 
*« Come out !” praying from the door,— 
Presseth backward as before, 
Up against me leaping. 


Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly, not scornfully, 
Render praise and favour : 
With my hand upon his head, 
Is my benediction said 
Therefore and for ever. 


* May I tell you,” she writes to a friend, “that I have lost and 
won poor Flush again, and that I had to compound with the thieves 
and pay six guineas in order to recover him, much as I did last year, 
besides the tears—the tears! And when he came home he degan “0 
cry. His heart was full, like my own. Nobody knows, except you 
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and me and those who have experienced the like affections, what it 
is to love a dog and lose it. Grant the loss, and the loss is imagin- 
able ; but I complain of the fact that people who will not or cannot 
grant the loss, set about wondering how one is not ashamed to make 
such a fuss fora dog. As if love (whether of dogs or man) must not 
have the same quick sense of sorrow. For my part, my eyelids have 
swelled and reddened both for the sake of lost dogs and birds—and 
I do not feel particularly ashamed of it. For Flush, who loves me to 
the height and depth of the capacity of his own nature—if I did not 
love Aim, I could love nothing. Besides, Flush has a soul to lose. 
Do you not believe that dogs have souls? I am thinking of writing 
a treatise on the subject, after the manner of Plato’s famous one.” 
One likes to know that Flush had a long and happy life—followed 
his mistress to Italy, “ wagged his tail,” says Mr. Westwood, “in 
Casa Guidi’s windows, had one or two perilous adventures, lost his 
coat, and became a dreadful guy in the warm climate ; but he lived 
to an advanced old age, and was beloved and honoured to the end.” 
Emily Bronté’s savage bulldog, Keeper, was immortalised by her 
sister as Tartar in “ Shirley” ; and Dickens is never tired of alluding 
in his delightful letters to his daughter’s little Pomeranian, Mrs. 
Bouncer, and his own bloodhound and Newfoundlands. To him 
we owe Diogenes, the ungainly faithful follower of Florence Dombey, 
the poor brute who belonged to Bill Sikes, and Jip, the King Charles, 
whose main 7é/e in life was to stand “like a lion” on the cookery- 
book bought for poor pretty Dora by her perplexed young husband. 
Dogs of fiction and dogs of fact jostle each other in bewildering 
number, and one must not stop to particularise them ; but Rab may 
not be overlooked, or Bran in “ Hypatia,” Ouida’s Dog of Flanders, 
Bold, in Whyte Melville’s “ Interpreter,” Lewis Arundel’s wonderful 
Faust, or Adam Bede’s Gyp, apropos of whom George Eliot says, 
with her own shrewd observation : “ We are apt to be kinder to the 
brutes who love us than the women who love us. Js it because the 
brutes are dumb?” Rubens, in Mrs. Ewing’s charming “ Flat-Iron 
for a Farthing,” must be remembered, if only for the delicate touch 
of wistful affection in his little master’s resolve to bury him just out- 
side the churchyard wall, “and then some day he will get taken in.” 
Our own Queen’s love for her four-footed friends, from “ dear Eos,” 
whom the Prince Consort brought with him from Germany, to the 
present Roy, Marco, and Spot, are well known. Dogs have their 
saintly associations. St. Eustace and St. Hubert always appeared 
in visions to their devout worshippers accompanied by hounds, 
“Whereby,” says an old chronicler, “we may suppose all good 
NN2 
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hounds shall follow their masters to Paradise.” On St. Hubert’s 
Day, November 2, pilgrims crowd to the church, which is all that 
remains of his famous monastery, to obtain a blessing on themselves 
and their dogs, and to obtain the cakes which, blessed on his shrine, 
are believed to a ert hydrophobia. To Luisé, near Soissons, pil- 
grimages are also made on his day, and the following old rhyme is 


chanted :— 
Saint Hubert glorieux, 


Dieu me soit amoureux ; 
Trois choses me défend : 

De la nuit du serpent ; 
Mauvais loup, mauvais chien, 
Mauvaises bétes enragées 

Ne puissent m’approcher, 
Me voir, ni me toucher, 

Non plus qu’étoile au ciel. 


Tradition saith that neither man nor beast has suffered from hydro- 
phobia in the limits of the commune. St. Margaret of Cortona and 
St. Roche are both usually attended by a dog in their pictures—that 
of St. Roche being generally represented carrying in his mouth a loaf 
of bread, which, runs the legend, he brought the saint every day. 
“ The Mauthe Dog,” a large curly black spaniel, was implicitly believed 
by the Manxmen to haunt the guard-room of Peel Castle ; and the 
miners of Wheal Vor, in Cornwall, aver that the mine is the abiding- 
place of little black dogs—a belief so strongly impressed upon them 
that it was at one time difficult to engage the required number of 
men. A widely-spread belief was a ghostly troop of hounds who 
swept through the darkness with wild wails and cries—in Wales 
known as Cron Anwyn, or Dogs of Hell—in Staffordshire and North 
Devon, where they are thought to be the souls of unbaptized babes, 
as, respectively, “ Gabriel hounds” and “ Yeth” or “ Yell hounds.” 
Herne the Hunter and his pack haunt Windsor Park ; le Grand 
Veneur was seen by Henri IV. in the Forest of Fontainebleau—a 
huge black figure in the midst of his dogs ; in the Hartz Mountains 
the Wild Huntsman, and in South Germany Dietrich of Berne flash 
past with their hounds in the darkness. Indeed, a good deal of 
ghostly lore is gathered round the dog ; and his howling is even in 
these enlightened days dreaded as a sign of approaching death in the 
houschold to which he belongs. This superstition is noticed by 


Longfellow :— 


In the rabbinical book it saith 

The dogs howl when, with icy brecth, 

Great Sammzél, the angel of ceath, 
Takes through tie town h’s flight. 
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Dogs figure in several proverbs, both in English and French, and 
we owe to AZsop the unamiable dog in the manger and the avaricious 
individual who tried to seize the shadowy bone and lost the one he 
had. Lovers of pugs will be gratified to learn that one of the far- 
away ancestors of the race saved William the Silent from the hands 
of his Spanish foes by giving an opportune alarm ; and it was no 
doubt on that account that our William III. imported them to 
England, where they were dutifully decorated with orange rosettes. 
Topsell—who must have been a cross-grained old person—pours 
unqualified scorn on lap-dogs and their devoted owners: ‘“ These 
dogs are little, prety, proper, and fine, and sought for to satisfie the 
delicateness of dainty dames and wanton women’s wils ; instruments 
of folly for them to play and dally withal, to trifle away the treasure 
of time, to withdraw their minds from more commendable exercises, 
and to content their corrupted concupiscences with vain disport (a 
silly shift to show irksome idleness). These puppies, the smaller 
they be, the more pleasure they provoke, as more meet playfellowes 
for mincing mistresses to bear in their bosomes, to keep company 
withal in their chambers, to succour with sleep in bed, and nourish 
with meat at bord, to lay in their laps, and lick their lips as they ride 
in their waggons ; and good reason it should be so, for coarseness 
with fineness hath no fellowship, but flatness with neatness hath 
neighbourhood enough. That plausible proverb verified upon a 
tyrant, namely, that he loved his sow better than his son, may well 
be applyed to these kind of people, who delight more in dogs that 
are deprived of all possibility of reason, than they do in children that 
be capable of wisdom and judgment. But this abuse, peradventure, 
reigneth where there hath been long lack of issue, or else where 
barrenness is the best blossom of beauty.” 

It is to be feared Topsell would hardly look respectfully on 
Henri III. and his pets, or on our own Charles II. and his tiny 
spaniels! In a curious old black-letter book, “A Treatise perteynyge 
to Hawkynge, Huntynge, &c., emprynted by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1496,” the following quaint rhyme gives us the characteristics of a good 


greyhound :— 
A greyhounde should be headed lyke a snake, 
And neckyd lyke a drake, 

Fotyd lyke a cat, 

Tayled lyke a ratte, 

Syded lyke a teme, 

And chyned lyke a bream. 

The fyrste yere he must learn to fede, 

The second yere to field him lede, 

The thyrde yere he is felon lyke, 
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The fourth yere there is none syke ; 

The fifth yere he is good ynough, 

The sixth yere he shall hold the plough ; 
But when he is come to the ninth yere, 
Have him then to the tannere ; 

) For the best hound that ever was bred, 
At the nynth yere is full bad. 


Rather hard on the poor dog after his years of good service ! 
BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 











A SONG OF PSYCHE. 


OVE on my heart a lonely guard doth keep, 
Sings when I wake and murmurs to my sleep ; 
Work-days may clamour, silent hours may creep ; 
Unheeding, Love his ceaseless watch doth keep. 


Radiant with morn he came ; 
Bright were his tresses and his eyes aflame, 
Dewdrops were shaken from his glittering wings, 


Tipped were his dainty arrows, sharp their stings! 


Barred was the palace-gate, 
Moss-grown its paths, its portals dark as fate ; 
Yet through some crevice in that depth of night 
Love found a silent way, and all was light. 


Ah, Love, too bold was I! 
Armed with my heart’s accustomed poverty, 
Little assuming, when so much had passed, 
That the bright god could entrance find at last. 


Yet since my poor heart, by thy light o’erflowed, 
Son of the gods ! thou makest thine abode, 
Stranger from heaven, I will kneel to thee, 

That heavenly grace be granted unto me. 


Therefore I pray (for marvels never cease), 

Since thou art unrest, grant me rest and peace ; 
Since, god-like, strong, all bondage yields to thee, 
Even through bondage lead to liberty. 
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Not that, indeed, the freedom I would crave, 
Wide as the night and silent as the grave, 

Which, when its lonely years at length are passed, 
Without a mourner, seeks the shades at last ; 


But that whose walls encompass glad desire, 
Bright with home-faces, and with household fire, 
Free in its duties, in affection free, 

Finding in bonds more perfect liberty. 


What shall I say? Love heeds no word of mine : 
Sharply his arrows pierce, his tresses shine ; 
Crouched on my hearth, as one who dreams he lies, 
Heaven’s glory round his head and in his eyes. 


Crooning, his voice repeats the old refrain, 
Murmurs of hope and peace, unrest and pain ; 
So to my heart he sings through night and day, 
And I, love-stricken, cream the hours away. 


M. A. CURTOIS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE TINDER-Box. 


a of what I have already said concerning what, if the 

phrase does not involve a bull, I may call antiquities of 
modern growth, and especially concerning the flint and steel, Mr. 
Bruce Cooper, of Delapré Abbey, Northampton, sends me some 
curious information upsetting to some extent my theory. He writes 
that an old couple living at Roade, a village some seven miles distant 
from Northampton, still possess some five or six tinder-boxes, and 
even more steels, and are in the habit of using them. The old man, 
who is at times without matches in the house, turns to the tinder-box 
when he wants to light his pipe. Mr. Cooper adds that he strikes 
the flint with the steel, and not vice versd, as Mr. Hollingshead 
describes. This would naturally be so, since the flint is what has to 
be chipped, the particle thus struck off and fused constituting the 
spark by which the tinder is ignited. Shakespeare himself says, “as 
the flint bears fire,” not the steel. The experiment in another 
form is familiar enough. Which of us riding fast on a dark night has 
not seen the horse-shoe striking constantly sparks out of the flints 
on the macadamised road? It is curious in these days, when matches 
are so plentiful and cheap, to find a custom so old-fashioned and 
inconvenient as this still linger. I say advisedly inconvenient, since, 
remote as is the time when I used a tinder-box, I still recall that my 
knuckles were in the habit of suffering by endeavouring themselves 
to perform the functions of the steel. 


SURVIVAL OF OLD CUSTOMS IN FRANCE. 


SHOULD have been less surprised to hear of a survival such 

as Mr. Cooper indicates in France than in England. <A quest 
in remote parts of Brittany, especially what is called Za dasse Bretagne, 
would, I fancy, bring to light the existence of many practices 
supposed long ago to have fallen into desuetude, or, it may be, of 
customs the very existence of which is forgotten. Revolutionary 
and unrestful as is the French workman in great cities, the peasant 
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is, as a rule, far more conservative than his English rival. French- 
men of all classes are more thrifty than Englishmen of corre- 
sponding position. I can quite well imagine, though I know of no 
such cases, that tinder-boxes, in French called driguets, are still 
in use in many places for purely economical reasons. This is the 
more probable, since the price of matches in France, in the towns 
especially, is higher than in England. I have often seen in France, 
within a dozen years or less, even in commercial houses of some 
importance, the sad4er, or box for sprinkling sand over paper, and 
drying up ink, in use in place of blotting-paper. Such cases may 
occur in England, but I know of none. In France I believe them 
to be yet common. Life is so very tranquil, quiet, and conservative 
there. Something more than a score years ago I cashed a circular 
note for ten pounds in a place in the Pyrenees which, though small, 
was important enough to be in communication with a London bank. 
I had the name of its agent printed in the list of correspondents. 
It took a long time to collect the money out of the place, and I had 
to take two or three pounds’ worth—or napoleons’ worth—it was 
then called a napoleon—in silver, some of it in the smallest coins. 
This does not exactly show conservatism, but it shows absence 
of movement which points in that direction. 


CONSERVATION OF OLD CusTOMs IN BriTAIN. 

AM not saying these things for the sake of forcing a laugh 
against the French. Aw contraire, my age renders me disposed 

to dislike too rapid progress, and to look back with something like 
regret to the period when there were neither telegrams nor even 
bicycles. It is in the traditions of Sylvanus Urban that he shall be 
something of an antiquary and of a /audator temporis acti. I have, 
however, in my lifetime known equal or greater difficulties in Britain, 
and have found places in Scotland where a “golden sovereign” 
would with difficulty circulate : the “canny Scot,” not particularly 
“canny” in that instance, holding that a one pound note, filthy 
with passing from hand to hand, a nest of bacilli (then things un- 
known), and drawn by some bank concerning the stability of which he 
knew nothing, was better than the bright handsome gold coin with the 
head on it of her Majesty, or some of her more recent predecessors. 
The sovereign might be light, and friend Sandy might lose some 
few halfpence or more upon it. There was no such risk with the bank- 


note. The only danger was that the bank might break, and the whole 


“ siller” disappear. One thing more I will say, to show how conserva- 
tive some of us are, that Ican claim among my personal acquaintances 
of past days a man who died within twenty years or so, leaving an 
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immense estate in land and stocks—a manufacturer to boot—whom 
nothing would induce to enter a railway carriage. He was in the 
habit of going long distances in a two-wheeled gig—about the most 
unsafe method of travelling ever invented; but the dangers of a 
railway journey he could not be persuaded to face. In a sense not 
quite intended by Lucretius I can but sigh, “O miseras hominum 
mentes! O pectora ceca!” 


SURVIVAL OF PAGAN SUPERSTITION. 


HIS subject opens out far broader issues—issues so broad, 
indeed, that I dare not attempt to deal with them. The 
question, however, remains how far pagan practices and superstitions 
are preserved among us and colour our beliefs and practices. We 
have read within a few months how a body of Irish peasants, animated 
by none but the friendliest—I might say, in a sense, the most pious— 
motives, put to a terrible death a relation of their own, supposed to 
be diabolically possessed, and were, with what result I know not, 
tried for their lives. This occurred, no doubt, in a place remote 
from most educational or civilising influences. Cases no less re- 
markable, though less terribly brutal, perhaps, occur in the northern 
islands of Britain, and, I doubt not, within easy reach of great centres 
of civilisation. Do not gipsy harridans make a living out of our 
domestic servants, and do not ladies of gentle birth still flock to 
some charlatan to have their fortunes told by their hands, the stars, or 
such idiotic methods of divination as the cards? To go thoroughly 
into these questions needs the erudition of a Tylor or a Frazer, or 
the insight of an Andrew Lang. I do not promise never to enter 
upon this most tempting field. I must leave it, however, until I have 
acquired a better equipment. I am at the present devoting my whole 
leisure, which is scant, to the attempt at mastering that greatest of 
all books in its line, Grimm’s “ Teutonic Mythology,” the very foun- 
tain of knowledge upon questions of past faiths and superstitions. 


ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


LTHOUGH we have mended somewhat our ways of late, we 
have always, as I have often complained, lagged behind our 
French and German neighbours in regard to bibliography. Now that 
we have established a Bibliographical Society of our own, the aims 
of which are sufficiently ambitious, we may, and probably shall, make 
further advance. There is, however, apparently in England less en- 
couragement for systematic labour than appears to exist abroad. It is 
at least certain that our Lowndes’ “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” which, 
it is said, is to be enlarged and carried forward by the newly-formed 
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society, is vastly inferior to Brunet’s “ Manuel du Libraire ”—itself 
now terribly out of date, and that the “ Dictionary of Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature” of Halkett and Lang comes far 
behind the “ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes ” 
of Barbier, forming part of “Les Supercheries Littéraires 
Dévoilées ” of Quérard, of which it is a direct and intentional imita- 
tion. To the “Dictionnaire Bibliographique” of the writer last 
named, itself also growing rapidly out of date, and calling for a new 
edition, we have nothing whatever to oppose, any more than we 
have to the bibliographies of Moliére, Corneille, Rétif de la 
Bretonne, and Voltaire, by various writers, or the guides for the 
amateur of Cohen, Willems, and others, to say nothing of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages rélatifs 4 l’ Amour, &c.,” of Gay, which has long 
been out of print and not to be found. 


A Frencu “ Book-Prices CURRENT.” 

F one work alone which had no rival in France have we in late 
years been able to boast. This, to which I have already 
introduced my readers, consists of “ Book-Prices Current,” published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, and supplying a record of the prices brought 
by important books in the sale-room. Eight volumes of this excel- 
lent series, which has done something at least to wipe off the 
reproach levelled at English bibliography, rest on my shelves, and 
represent the prices obtained during an equal number of years at 
Sotheby’s, Christie’s, and Puttick’s. During this period the work 
has remained without a rival. It was improbable and undesirable 
that the success it has notoriously obtained should not inspire some 
form of competition. Such is now evidenced in the “ Index Biblio- 
Iconographique ” of M. Pierre Dauze, which reaches me from Paris,! 
and is indeed a sufficiently ambitious and important undertaking. 
As was to be expected, M. Dauze goes far in advance of his prede- 
cessor, supplying, as is in part indicated in his title, a catalogue, not 
only of the principal books sold at the H6étel Drouot, but of the 
pictures, engravings, and autographs that have found their way to 
the same repository. In place, then, of an octavo volume of some 
five hundred pages, we have a quarto tome of nearly 1,400 columns, 
containing some 22,000 separate articles, against the 7,000 of its 
English predecessor. At present, so far as books are concerned, 
M. Dauze has been compelled by considerations of space to confine 
himself to those which sold for twenty francs or over. In future 
editions—for the book, like “ Book-Prices Current,” is to be an annual 

—the limit will be lowered. SYLVANUS URBAN. 


' Répertoire des Ventes publiques cataloguées. 








